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NOTES ON THE WON. HORACE MANS’S LECTURE 
ON EXGLAND AND THE MAGLISE.—Zo. IL 


BY OUR ENGLISH CORRESPONDENT. 


The honorable lecturer having preeented an 
excecding great army, even ten millions of En- 
glishmen subjected to the caprice of chance and 
charity, proeceds to sketch some of the charac- 
teristics of the host. It is an army of lepers, 
hideous and loathsome with moral disease. 
This is consistent and natural; for, undoubtedly, 
where there is great and long continued physi- 
eal degradation, and no security for the posses- 
sion of the ordinary requirements of poor hu- 
manity, there will, of necessity, be moral degra- 
dation. Admitting the existence of ten millions 
of sogial outcasts, there would be no escape from 
the inference, that these pariahs would be foul, 
debazed, disgusting. In such a case the faith- 
fulfiess of the odious pictare drawn by the lee- 
turer could not well be questioned. Let it be 
reproduced : 

“ Hence cringing, and trembling, and paltry sub- 
mission ia order to obtain employment,—bence 
sycophancy and contemptible adulation so as to 
get ollices the most trivial,—in fact the feeblest 
rays of an influential man’s favor were eagerly 
sought after with a self-bumiliation and debase- 
ment most disgusting.” 

It has, however, been shown that the “ten 
millions’ of pariahs do not exist; it would be 
but to slay the slain to show that the odious 
qualitice co sweepingly imputed in this citation 
have no existence but in the imagination of the 
honorable Iccturer. He has, at best, misinter- 
preted what he did nut understand. An hotel 


keeper records that the Duchess of Cumberland 





slept ia 2 room ia his botel,—therefere Eaglish- 
men are toadies and sycophants; as well say, 
the hotel keeper had red hair, therefore ali hotel 
keep rs aro teadies and have red hair. English 
shopkeepers erings and tremble in their poverty, 
and rejoice in being pin-makers to Her Majesty. 
Ladies know that a good pin, or an “ improved 
‘drilled eyed needle” are not to ba despised, and 
if* John Smith” ean present an improved arti- 
clo it is neithera bad thing for himself, nor for 
the public, that our notable (Queen should use 
tho said needles, give a kind of certificate of 
merit to the improver, and a sort of guarantee to 
the necdle-using public that Smich’s needles 
have really good and clear eyes: this and no 
more do the “appointments” mean which go re- 
volt the lceturer, who would seem to have emu- 
lated those fine gentlemen English travelers in 
the United States, who go about with an English 
foot rule to measure alk they see in America 
Qne of the newest of these appointments, so 
offensive to the lecturer, is before the writer, 
which, if produced by the honorable gentleman, 
would, no doubt, in his view, have justified his 
loathsome description. lt runs thus: 

“ By virtue of the power to me given, I hereby 
appoint Joseph Storrs Fry, of Bristol, to the place 
of manufactarer and purveyor of chocolate and cc- 
coa to Her Mojesty in ordinary. 

“Tie is to have and enjoy all the rights, profi‘s, 
priviloges and advantages, to the eaid place be- 
longing, during my will and pleasure. —- 

“Given uncer my hand, this 12th day of Febrn- 
ary, 1851, in the 14th year of Her Majesty's reign. 

“ Signed, WesrMinsver,” 






Let Joseph Storrs Fry, then, stand as the ex 
emplar of the odious race described by the lec- 
turer. But let it be understood, that no En- 
glishman will so read the appointment; that it 
may perhaps be the condemnation of every 
Englisbman; but the true philosopher will ac- 
ceptthe maxim of the great Hindoo sage Mexv, 
and account it right that every nation should be 
julged by its own laws, or standard of morals. 
Bui take the fact that Joseph Storrs Fry repre- 
sents a family and firm established in Bristol 
just one hundred and twenty-five years since, 
and is as truly independent of royalty or aris- 
tocracy as any citizon in tho United States; 
that he is pleased with his prize medal, and 
with the formal appointment there is no doubt, 


These are extreme cases; given these it will be 
ecarcely necessary to say, what is the simple 
truth, that notwithstanding the strength of con- 
servatiem, of honest conservatism in the bor- 
oughs, and the powerful influence of the clergy 
and aristocracy, the lecturer's “cringing and 


trembling” working classes, as “tea pound 


householders,” and the servile and sycophantic 
chopkeepers, elect liberal representatives, though 
unprotected by the ballot, which in the fine old 
Bay State of the lecturer it has been found wise 
and necessary to make more secure and effect- 
ual for the protection of American citizens. 

Let it also be noted, that there docs not exist 
in England a large claes of place seekers, such 
as would seem to exist in the United States, to 
the scandal of upright and honorable citizens; 
not because of the superior virtue of English- 
men, but because circumstances favorable to the 
creation of such a claves do not exist in Eogland. 
There are no “spoils to the victors” in political 
contests. Lees than a score of men change 
seata in the House of Commons,—the treasury 
bench has new occupanis, but the official army 
is not disbanded, and remains uadisturbed. 
This obtains through all the departments of the 
state, and in every grade of the service, whether 
in the Custem?, m the Excise and Inland Reve- 
nue, in the Post-oflice, or in the Ceutral offices 
whether colonial or administrative. 

On the subject of Epucation, the honorable 
lecturer should have been almost an infalhile 
authority ; he is reported to have spoken thus: 
“ Crime has increased since 1805 something like 
700 per cent, while the population had increased 
65 per cent. In Ireland, duriog that time, crime 
bad increased 800, and in Scotland 5,600 per cent.! 
But nothing perhaps so much tended to perpetuate 
the social demoralization of the working classes of 
Eog!and as the absenc+ of a popular system of 
education—for the education of the masses was 
ever most strenuously opposed by the aristocratic 
and the manufacturing interest.” 

This statement, if presented without quatifica- 
tion, is adapted to miclead, and the etatistics 
presented would rather serve the turn of an ob- 
scnrantist and enemy of education than its advo- 
cate. Scotland has hed for centuries a system 
of popular education, and yet crime has increas: 
ed. Ireland for twenty years has had the best 
system of popular education in Europe, and yet 
erime has frightfully increased. ‘ England has 
not had “a system” of popular education, and 
crime bas increased in a far lees ratio! The 
figures prove tco much; prove, too, that nothing 
is more illusive than imperfect statistics unskill- 
fully used. These figures teach something more 
than the need of popular education ; they prove 
that education is not the great and sole controll- 
ing agent in modern civilization; they are cal- 
culated to excite distrust in a prevalent notion 
among educationists, namely, that mental cul- 
ture necessarily implies moral culture, as if they 
were identical. 

But has there been the absence of a popular 
system of education, and has the manufacturing 
interest strenuously opposed it? Certainly not. 
most decidedly nor. 

If the lecturer meant only to affirm that there 
wes not a siete system of education, the state- 
ment should have been so limited, and the 
actual educational machinery should have been 
dcseribe®. 

‘The lecturer mizht have taken Manchester as 
presenting the extreme case. Its rapid growth, 
the character of the population, the value of the 
labor of the young, and the alleged hostility of 
the manufacturing interest, would combine to 
induce the most deplorable educational destitu- 
tion. a 
. Yet the.actual state of Manchester and its 
townships is expressed by facts such as these :— 
Exclusive of superior boarding and day echools, 
and of all private sch@ols, there is school accom- 
modation for 74,887 children ; that in this vast 
amount of accommodation, in 172 echvols two- 
thirde, or 110 schools, containing room for 43,146 
children, have been built within the last seven- 
teen years: there is Sanday-school accommoda- 
tion for 67,627 children ; of this amount schools 
for 24.627 children have been built within seven- 
teen years. The averag® echooling of the chil- 
dren of the humbler classes is cqual to four 
years and six wecks. In that part of Manches- 
ter called Little Ivelan?, which is quite a Catho- 
lic colony, there is a larger proportion of chil- 
dren at school than in almost any other district 
of the same sizo. Beside this there is a very 
large and most gratifying attendance of young 
persons at evening schools connected with the 
various religious bodies in M@nchester, probably 
6000 or 7000 children and young persons. 
Whether it be correct to seny there is “no 
popular system of education” in England, and 
that the manufacturing interest is opposed to 
education, is left to the judgment of the reader. 

How has this great work been accomplished ? 
By the operation of the British and Foreign 
School Society, the Home and Colonial Infant 
School Society, the National School Society, the 
Diocesan School Society, the Wesleyan School 
Committee, the Congregational Board of Educa- 
tion, the Voluntary School Association, the 
Catholic Poor School Committee, and by a num- 
ber of other asociations having apeciel chjects, 
—the deaf and dumb, the blind, the idiotic, or- 
phans, &e &e. 

Tho education returns for 1818, 1833 and 
1851 exhibit the progress of poplar education 
throughout the country to be even in advance of 
that of Manchester. In 1818 there were under 
700,000 day scholars, and under 500,000 Sun- 
day-school echolars for England and Wales. 
1833 gave 1,276 947 day scholars, and 1.548.890 





and, such is the perversity of Englishmen, no 
doubt he finds pleasure in the fact the royal fam- 
ily has used “ Fry's chocolate” for more than a 
hundred years; but the lecturer is egregiously 
wrong hoth in fact and fecling, when he states 
either that necessity prompts the application for 
such appointments, or that the possession of 
them implies sycophancy or contemptible adu- 
lation. 

Let a larger fact, or an accumulation of large 
facts, be taken asa note on the loathsome de- 
scription given by the honorable Iccturer. The 
city of Westminster may be accounted as made 
up of tho aristocracy—whose palaces count by 
hundreds—of contemptible sycophantic shop- 
keepers, and tradesmen, and of the cringing and 
trembling clavs which has only labor to sell, 
and must sell it. Hence, of necessity, the rep- 
resentation of Westminster in Parliament must 


he in the hands of the aristocracy ; there can be 


no help for it, for there is neither independence 
of mindWor of circumstances, and no ballot, It 
must be so; the honorable lecturer, and every 
hearer and reader of the lecturer would be quite 
certain of it, A frightful and “disgusting” 
state of things in very truth! 

Only it happens that the fact does not accord 
with the theory. Despite the power and influ- 
enca, and diligent canvassing of the concentrat- 
ed aristocracy of Westminster, the serviles and 
sycophants, und the chance and charity men 
will return radical representgtives. 

Take the two great arsenals, Plymouth and 
Portsmouth. In the latter place there are near 
three thousand artisans and laborers in the 
navy yard; there are immense government os- 
tablishments ; swarms of officials; nevertheless 
the serviles and sycophants, the shopkeepers, 
and chance and charity men forget their nature, 
and clect liberals even in the face of an adverse 
Rovernment. So at Plymouth. At Chatham, 
desperate efforts were made by Lord Derby’s 
officials to make it a government borough ; 
his candidate won, aided by government influ- 
ence; but he has been unseated therefor, and 


Sunday-echool scholars. The census of 1851 
shows an approximation to two millions of day 
scholars, and of Sunday-school scholars. There 
are nearly 15.000 separate parishes or ecclesias- 
tical districts in England and Wales, constitut- 
ing the Established Church: many of these are 
merely hamlets; six years since there were 
Church of England schools in 11,790 of these 
parishes; these being exclusive of the schools of 
the British and Foreign School Society, and ex- 
elusive of the Denominational Schools. Facts and 
illustrations such as these might be greatly mul- 
tiplied, but these may suffice to show that the 
statement of the honorable lecturer, as reported, 
conveys an impression contrary to that which 
would be produced by a full and fair statement 
of facts. AGRICOLA. 


—— Go 


LETTER FROM PARIS. 


Paris, March 31, 1853. 

Messrs. Errors :—I feel strongly impelled 
to submit to you some observations suggested to 
me by the late articles of your French corre. 
spondent, Franc Parleur. 

1am in principle an Independent. I deplore 
the fact that Mr. Adolphe Monod remains in 
connection with a church in which rationalism 
and infidelity exercise so great an influence. I 
believe that the Word of God (2 John 9: 10, 11) 
commands us all to have no fellowship with un- 
believers, but to be separate from them, not fol- 
lowing the same way. I ardently desire that 
Mr. A. Monod, @ man whem I hold very dear, 
and all the pastors of this country who are the 
sincere disciples of Jesus Christ, should come 
out from a church in which the gravest heresies 
are tolerated, and in which infidelity is free to 
exercise its influence, and openly to oppose the 
little vitality which remains in it. But I am 
deeply pained, chilled, wounded in my Christian 
gpnscience, and in my love for the brethren, 
when I see the circumstantial details of Mr. A. 
Monod’s life published, without regard to the 
injury which this indiscretion may cause him 
and with such an authoritative judgment upon 











Chatham now stands for disfranchisement. 


his character as the disciples of our Savior 


ought to leave to their divine Master, but which | 


who is thought to be in the wrong, or who is! 
seen to be going in a false way—to give: this | 


be most blame-worthy, and directly opposed to | 
the spirit of our charitable Savior. 

It is not by wounding to the heart Mr. A.) 
Monod, and the others whom Franc Parleur pro- | 
poses to arraign in succession before his littie | 
private tribunal, that he will benefit them. It | 
isnot easy to recugaize the “mild and pene-! 
trating breath of the Divine Spirit,” in these | 


sententious decisions; they seem to emanate ra- | 


satisfy a natural taste which leads the author to 
an uoreflecting criticism. j 
Messrs. Editors, having frequently had fhe! 
opportuvity of reading your interesting journal, ; 
I have recently become a subscriber to it, because 
your principles and your sentiments satisfy me; | 
they are at once fuithful in Scriptural doctrine, ! 
and large in its application. IJ have also often | 
found in it articles which, although free from 
mysticism, were inspired by a piety largely fed | 
with the rich an] mysterious expgziences cf 
faith. But notwithstanding the pleasure which 
| take in reading your paper, if France Parieur 
continues to write in it in a manner which |] 
think to be so contrary to the spirit of our Sa- 
vier, I shall be obliged to give up taking it. 
Franc Parleur attacks in the most uneparing 
manner the government under which France is 
at present placed, and particularly the emperor. 
In this also he wanders from the commandment 
of God’s Word, which bids uz “ be subject unto 
the higher powers, fur there is no power but cf 
God: the powers that be are ordained of God. 
Whosoever, therefore, resisteth the power, re- 
sisteth the ordinance of God; and they that re- 
sist shall receive to themselves damnation.” 
Rom. 13: 1, 2. 

I think, then, that whatever be the fanlts of 
those who hold the power, we must obey this 
commandment cf the Word. The first Chris- 
tians lived under the government of princes 
whose principles and whose actions were formal- 
ly contrary to the spirit of Christianity; and 
yet, far from denouncing them, they submitted 
themselves to every ordinance of men, leaving 
it with God to judge and to direct the affairs of 
the kingdoms of ithe world. 

Iam pained, then, Messrs. Editors, to find in 
the correspondence which gives you the news of 
France, both religious and political, language eo 
little in accordance with the commandments of 
our divine Master—language which not only 
can be of no advantage to the true interests of 
Christianity, but which, if it come to the knowl- 
elge of the authorities here, will do essential 
injury to the freedom of action of the indepen- 
dent Christians of this country, and will cause 
them to be locked upon as turbulent men, with- 
out respect for “established order,” and med- 
dling with worldly «ffairs much more than is 
becoming to men who profess to live as stran- 
gers and pilgrims on the carth. 

Liberty, that great and precious good, can 
never be established in France firmly and on the 
conditions on which it can accomplish its glori- 
ous mission, yintil the gentle and penetrating 
light of the Gospel shall have dissipated the 
shades of superstition or ignoraffee and the 
miasms of unbelief, and until the truths of 
Christianity, making their way to the heart and 
the conscience, shall pass into the outward life, 
and shall raise the standard of morality to that 
degree below which there is no spirituality of 
principle, no true grandeur of soul, no persever- 
ing devotion to the interests of the country. It 
is not, then, by attacking the ruling power, 
whatever it be, that the cauze of liberty is to be 
advanced in Trance; it is rather by acting on 
the conscience and on the mind, to prepare the 
pecple to comprehend the real nature of liberty, 
to treat it with the respect and the loyalty which 
it deserves, and recognizing its heavenly origin 
and its high dignity, to seck with it freedom 
from wrong in the human soul and in society. 
“Tf the Son shall make us free, we shall be free 
indeed.” His peeceful conquests are the ad- 
vances which good makes over evil, first in the 
heart, then from the heart into the outward 
life. 

Happy the land which, like the United States 
of America, rests its political faith upon reli- 
gious belief drawn from the Word of God itself! 
With such a guide liberty may go forward with- | 
out falling into the snares laid in its path by a} 
falee exaltation. 

You ere at liberty, Messrs. Editors, if you! 
think proper, to insert my letter ia The Indepen- | 
dent. } 

Accept, gentlemen, the assurance of my die-| 
tinguished consideration. 











| 
A. pe Vatcovrt. | 


SPIRITUAL LIFE iN CHRIST. 


Jesus, in words spoken at the well of Jacob —| 
themselves wells of pellucid water from which | 
all may draw life and yet none can sound to 
their springs,—represents himself as giving spir- 
itual water, or as placing in the soul of a man a 
well of spiritual water springing up into ever- 
lasting life. or, in a phrase cleared of figure, rc- 
presents himself as the giver of spiritual life: 
Christ is the giver of spiritual life. That all life 
in religion is essentially connected with Christ, 
or that it comes through and is sustained in 
Christ, will not be denied by the accepters of the 
New Testament; and yet the denial of the sim- 


ther from a confidence in his own mind, and to ind besomes through the Spirit, “ the wisdom 


— es 
ean be indifferent whether he be in Christ or | 


and an unbelieving heart. 
In what way is Christ connected with our 


and purifier of silver.” He searches the heart 
with his truth. He traces the hidings of the, 
conscience. He convinces of sin, calls to re-| 
pentance, shows @ way of salvation through 
faith, makes known the unutterable love of God , 
to man, commands purity and eanctifics activity 
of life, announees a jadzment, confirms an im- 
mortality of bliss or woe. Thus does the truth 
of Christ quicken the soul, if received by faith, 
and the power of God unto salvation.” Christ | 
again, as an example of holiness, gives life to the , 


dead soul turned to him in imitation. He who | of peace. 
perfectly fulfilled “the law of righteousness,” | 
whore meat it was to do the will of his Father, | 


who was “holy, harmless, undefiled, and sepa- | 
rate from sinrers,” who “ did no sin, neither was 
guile found in his mouth, snd unto whom we 
are called, because Christ suffered fur us, leaving 
us an example that we should follow his steps.” 
In his example there is spiritual life; bat who 
could follow the example of Jesus Christ.—who 
could thus have * inwardiy the mind of Christ” 
that moved the feet in th path of holiness, 
without an actual regenergtion or renewing of 
his mind, and becoming a spiritually ‘“ new crea- 


ture in Christ?’ Thus, again, Christ as spiritual | 
Redeemer of the soul, is the giver of spiritual | 


life. Is Christ truly accepted by faith as Savior 
of the soul, to give it forgiveness of its sins ! 
Is he honestly accepted as the reconciler between 
God and us, “ who gave himself as a ransom” for 
souls ¢ 
our own claims, works, merits, and the simple 
truth of Christ's merits as the ground of our 
pardon, received by faith ia our hearts, just a3 it 
is stated in the Gospel? Is Christ sincerely 
locked upon as “abolisher cf sin and sufferer for 
Is Christ believed by the soul to be “ mani- 
fested to take awayits sins?’ Isit believed that 
“the blood of Jesus Christ” (as says not the least 
epiritual of the Gospel writers, John,) “ cleanseth 
from all sin”! Do we simply but everlastingly 
believe in the words of another apostle, of whom 
it has been said that he had like a seraph two 
pairs of wings, with one to fly even up to the 
spiritual throne of God, and with the other to 
cover his face,—that Christ Jesus was he “ whom 
God hath set forth to ba a propitiation through 
faith in his blood, to declare his righteousness for 
the remission of sins that are past, through the 
forbearance of God”? Dowe therefore feel that 
being justified by faith ia Christ is the only way 
of our standing “ unblamable and irreprovable” 
before God in judgment? Do we have any 
good evidence that our own condemning sins 
have been washed away through an humble faith 
in the blood of Christ ? 

Then, wherever this real faith in the atoning 
sufficiency of Christ is, there is epivitual life 
and spiritual regeneration. This we believe to 
be the vital sense in which Christ is the author 
of spiritual life, viz., that “the regenerating 
work of the Holy Spirit upon the heart is exer- 
cised in connection with faith in the atonement 
of Christ.” J. M. H. 


it?” 


{To be concladed.} 


LETTER FROM MICHIGAN. 


There is a present movement in Detroit which 
is not quite parallel to the one already given. 
The Congregational Church have become quite 
too crowded for their comfort, or the hope of 
enlargement. They at first designed to colonize, 
and build a new church; but this movement 
was anticipated by the Presbyterians (probably 
without any reference to Congregational plans, 
and on account of diversities among themselves), 
and by a projected division of the First Church, 
or the planting of two colonies from the old 
one, they were led to make arrangements by 
which they secured positions so favorable, and 
so situated as to occupy completely the ground 


which the Congregationalists would have occu- | 


pied, so that the only thing left for the Con- 
gregational Church to do was to sell their 
church, and build or buy larger. This they are 
now about to do. 

In this proceeding of the Presbyterians we 
see nothing objectionable ; indeed we think that 
they ought, as a matter of duty to themselves, 
and to the cau:e of Christ, to have done it long 
age, before they were urged to it by internal 
circumstances, that may hazard their future har- 
mony. Bat, at this cricis, it was announced 
that the First Presbyterian Church, being about 
to divide into three parts, wished to sell their old 
property, valued at $35,000; for a business stand, 
and build three new houses of worship. 

This property was well located, was in good 
repair, and was really a fine church, and the 


| terms were not deemed unreasonable. Aceord- | 


ingly, the Congregationalista (it is reported 
preferring to buy on fair terms rather than to 
build, offered to buy the property at the terms 
on which it was offered to merchants for business 
purpuses. 

The trustees, to whom, as we understand, this 
proposition was made, were Christian gentlemen, 
and, like Joseph, they refraincd themselves in 


the presenge of their brethren, though like him, | 


with great difficulty, albeit there were different 
causes to produce the several difficulties 

But after their brethren had departed, they 
did not fail, if they are not sadly belicd, to ehow 





ple Word of God ard the substitation of a ha-| 
man opinion is of ancient origin. “ An aspiring | 
desire to attain to that part of moral knowledge | 
which defineth of good and evil, whereby to dis- | 
pute God’s commandments, and not to depend | 
upon the revelation of his will, was the original | 
temptation.”* Even at this moment thero is| 
perhaps no greater temptation than to say, that! 
he who is an amiable and moral man, but who is | 
spiritually out of Christ, is pleasing to God, and | 
bas within him spiritual life; we all yearningly 
desire to say this of those whom we know ;—and 
yet is not this making a new Gospel? When 
the Scripture declares that life is in the Son, and 
when Christ says, “1 am the way, the truth and 
the life,” and an otherwise reasonable and lovely 
being whom we love, yet lives without that way, 
truth and life of Christ, here the painful tempta- 
tion is offered us, to make for ourselves a new 
Gospel, and to say that there may be indeed 








spiritual life without Christ. Thank God we are 
not to judge others, whether they have spiritual 
life in them or not, or whether they be at last 
heirs of everlasting life or no; but we are truly 
to beware that we make no new Gospel for our- 
selves and give it to others, which weakens and 
falsifies the revelation of heaven. In this es- 
sential connection of Christ with spiritual life, 
we may thus either have Christ or have him 
not, and thereby have spiritual life in us, or have 
itnot. The golden mean does not apply to that 
wisdom which is from above, but in that wisdom 
extremes meet. There is the existence or non- 
existence of religion in the soul; there is faith, 
love, and union to Christ, or none of these ; 
there is in Christ's religion no middle point be- 
tween false and true, nothing and everything, 
death and life. It is not only weak reasoning 
but dangerous fallacy, to euppose that 9 man 








proper indignation and due resentment for the 
audacity that proposed to purchase, for Congre- 
gational religious uses, the Presbyterian proper- 
ty that was not too sacred to be sold for a busi- 
ness stand. 

In this transaction we only blame the dullness 
of the Congregationalists, who ehould think of 
making such @ purchase fur such an object in 
such a way. They were not as keen as David 
Hale was, when he would purchase the property 
of Dr. Cox's church in Brooklyn, for the Ply- 
mouth*church that was to be. They should 
have sent a Baptist to buy it, or a merchant, 
who might be supposed to desire a change in his 
business location. But to go as Congregational- 
iste, and think of buying a Presbyterian church, 
was quite preposterous. We hope that this will 
be accepted as evidence that Congregationalists 
“out west” are not as smart as they are in New 
York, and farther east. 

Congregationalism in Detroit, as well as else- 
where in the west, has earned its right to live 
by patient, courageous, indomitable perseverance 
in well doing. But it was not alwaysso. They 
have been openly assailed as intruders here as 
well asin New York. But now we have peace 
in Michigan, because our brethren, as it were 
(i. e. breti#en on the plan of union), have found 
that the more they tried to kill us, ecclesiasti- 
cally, the more we would not be killed. And so, 


with opposition or in spite of it, our tenacity of | 


life has “ conquered a peace.” 

But now Presbyterianiem obtrudes itself upon 
New England, at Stamford, after we bad heard 
it settled for that side of the house, that “ Con- 
gregationalism is just the thing for New Eng- 
land, but will never do for the west.” 

Can you tell us whether they have found that 
it is not “ just the thing for New England,” and 
if so, whether they, at the same time, made the 





* Bacon. 


discovery that it will do for the west? Or whe- 


Is the sense of sin, the worthlessness of | 





ther they have found that, provided “it is their 


is scarcely becoming to his servants, so liable | out of Christ, a Christian or not a Christian ; an ball that gores our oxen,” why, “ that alters the 
themselves to err. To give advice toa brother angelic brow has often masked a rebellious will | case !” 


It comes to us from the family of a distin- 
guished Presbyterian minister in Michigan, that 


advice with entire freedom, is 2 duty pointed out spiritual Jife—is he the giver of the living wa- they “ think that Congregationalists ought to let 
by the love of the truth as well as by charity it-! ters of spiritual life? He is 80, wo believe, a3 2) Chicago alone,” since Presbyterians had the 
self; but to divulge the faults which are noticed | Teacher of Truth, as a revealer of tho divine ground first. Well! let them show the papersin 
in him, not only among thoso who know him, | mind, law, and epirit toward uz, which revealed | which the Almighty has made over to them the 
but in a distant land, where it is almost impossi-| Word if we obey, our spiritual deadness is city, and required the Congregationalists to 
ble that judgments once formed shou!d ever be! quickened. Thus Christ is “like a refiner’s fire, change their principles and their denomination 
modified, this is an action which seems to me to! and like fuller’s soap. He shall sit as a refiner to please them, and we will give it up. But till 


they do this, or something cquivalent to it, we 
ehall still think that a Congregationalist has as 
good a right to be a Congregationalist there as 
in New England, or as good a right as a Presby- 
terian has io be a Presbyterian. 

Bat notwithstanding the differences, thero is 
real progress towards harmony between the de- 
nominations. It is beginning to be understood 
that men will claim and act upon the right to 
support their own denomination, aud there is 
no help for it, and this conviction, so just and 
necessary, is gradually bringing forth the fruits 

HaMPpEN. 
peeanioniens 


“A QUESTION, 





Why is it, that among all the mectings of the 
ministers and members of churches during the 


| anniversary week in Boston, there is not one— 


not even one—for the promotion of the enlight- 
enment, the freedom, and the best welfare of 
| the slave ¢ 
| There are gatherings for every other object 
| connected with religion and humanity, but not 
one gathering by the religious public for the ob- 
| jects named. Execeptin meetings, the spirit of 
| which is uncongenial, there is no formal cogui- 
zance taken of the wrongs of the slave as mat- 
\ters for our prayer and action; there are no 
| burning words of eloquence against those wrongs, 
}and no regular action resorted to in order to 
|remedy them. But is thisright? Ought this 
great subject, during our anniversaries, to be 
abandoned to those exclusively, some of whom 
|are avowedly disbelievers ia everything which 
is held as sacred by Christendom, and none of 
whom profess any particular respect for all the 
religious denominations of the land? Is it to 
be said with but very few exceptions, that these 
are the only fearless, uncompromising, and out- 
spoken friends of the slave in America? Are 
they to have their yearly meetings, open to the 
speech of friend or fue, and yet there be not one 
gathering for the slave, of the churches of the 
land? Can any one believe that there are not 
thousands of both ministers and members of the 
church who are true to their better convictions, 
who are the warm and fearless advocates of 
freedom and righteousness, and who are anxious 
both to epeak and do as their religion as well as 
reason dictate? Such a faith we cannot enter- 
tain. Bad as the church may be, wo cannot be- 
lieve that it is so hollow and so rotten. Maulti- 
tudes we think there are, who are praying ear- 
nestly that something may be done for justice 
to the oppressed, by those who profess the faith 
of Chriet. They are not only deeply concerned 
for the millions in suffering and degradation, 
but they fear the consequences to religion and 
humanity of Jesuitism and cowardice. They 
love the Christian: church, and desire to sce it 
wedded to progress and all the interests of the 
race. Silence and inaction on the part of Chris- 
tians in reference to slavery, she cannot tolerate. 
They believe it to be a wrong, a flagrant wrong 
to the slave, to the church, to Christianity, to 
| the country, and to the world. 
' ‘ 


‘owe 





That the anti+f Very ministers of Boston ga- 
ther together and agree upon the time and place 
of a mass meeting for the anniversary weck, 
and without distinction of sect, invite the atten- 
dance of a// who are in favor of speech and ac- 
tion against slavery. R. H. 


—#——___— - 


FIRST IMPRESSIONS OF SLAVERY.—No. Il. 


RECOIL FROM SLAVERY. 

“Better get into this coach, Massa, al] the 
same price, always tel] true,”—this was one of 
the first greetings which I received on the soil 
of slavery. There was an involuntary recoil 
from the name master, which I had never been 
called before, and which suggested all tho re- 
sponsibilities and guilt of the peculiar institution. 
The feeling of thankfulness that I did not stand 
in such a relation toa human being took pos. 
session of my mind. Cowper's centiment arose 
at once to thought :— 





**T would not have a slave to till my ground.” 


Once again during my short stay south, and 
only once, I was addressed in the same manner. 
Besides this there was nothing which would 
have suggested to me the existence of slavery. 
[should not have known, unless previously in- 
formed, that there was such athirg. The in- 
stitution is not obtrusive. Negroes are there 
just as they are here, and are spoken to and 
treated apparently in the same manner. There 
is no peculiar haughtiness or unkindness in the 
tone in which the master speaks to his dependent. 
|On the contrary, so far as we heard, and it was 





| 


| quite often, it was more than ordinarily kind, 
|zmperative but pleasant. The word slave is not 
| used at the south. Planters and owners always 
|epeak cf servants or people. Even in the cala- 
| boose, there were no slaves, they were all ser- 
jvants. Why is this? Does the word contain 
| any conjuration, or magic, that it is dropped out 
of the southern vocabulary? Will not 

| “ S-rvrant start a spirit as soon as slave?” 


From what I had heard from grave senators like 
Jeremiah Ciemers, union safety men, and nu- 
merous northerners doing business in the sunny 
land, of the superior condition of the slaves when 
compared with our free colored people, I had 
expected to see many more than presented them- 
selves, dressed “a Ja mode,” 

“ sporting their long-tailed blue.” 

Yet asa class] can truly say, that they are 
not so well dressed by a great deal as our 
northern freemen of dark complexion. I saw a 
very great many much more shabbily elothed 
than is at all common among the poorest clasees 
of black people in New England. : And [ did not 
see one whoee attire was equal in brilliancy or 
cost to that of many of their countrymen here. 
In short I saw enough to teach me that all the 
talk about the slaves being better clothed, and 
as feeding generally follows the analogy of 
clothing, better fed than free negroes, and so 
physically speaking better off, is all talk and 
nothing more. Some of the Charleston negroes, 
waiters at hotels, &c., are very well clothed, but 
others of them, even children playing around 
aristocratic mansions, are very sbabbily attired, 
and, on the line of the railroad from Charleston 
to Montgomery, the amount of squalid misery 
emong the slaves, to outward appearance at 
least, can be equaled only in the poorest parts 
of our great cities, where crime and drunkenness 
have been at work. In the country towns of the 
north, upon the line of our railroads, such speci- 
mens of humanity would be an absolute novelty. 
Yet it isin the country, where least of all we 
expect to meet with abject poverty, that the 
| poorest specimens of southern slaves appear. 

SOUTHERN PEOPLE. 

The people of the south, as I met with them, 
planters and merchants and pbysicians and min- 
isters, | found to be very genial people, intelli- 
gent, open-hearted and generous. Whatever ill 
effects slavery may have had upon the industrial 
'and economic virtues, it has not destroyed the 
| social, but rather by the very decay of the one, 
‘room has been given for the expansion of the 











other, I thought I detected in many southern 
gentffinen an awakened conscience. I am sure 
they felt that slavery was a great wrong. I 
may be mistaken, but in my view there isa great 
work of moral conviction going on in the sov.thern 
mind. Many little things gave me the clew to 
this, which it is difficukt to embody in an article. 
UNCLE TOM AT THE SOUTH. 
“ Will you buy Aurst Phillis’s Cabin ?” said a 
negro book peddler, as I entered the Charleston 
Hotel. 
“Have you got Uncle Tom; the genuine 
article t” 
“7 can got it for you.” 
“ Do you sell it, then !” 
“Tecan get it for you; don’t sell it openly.” 
“ Everybody reads Uncle Tom,” said a friend 
on board the Shotwell, coming up the Mississip- 
pi. “Allthe planters have it. It is admired 
much as a work of art, bat it is so unfair it will 
shelf slavery.” “Very much garbled,” says 
another. “'l'opsy! ch, how truce to life Topsy,” 
says another, as we sailed down the Alabama 
River. “Save me,” says she, “from southern 
help. My hueband keeps a dozen slaves on the 
boat, but | won't have them near me. Wasteful, 
careless, ignorant creatures! I never found but 
one who would answer my purpose at all. The 
time for meals where slaves are is when they get 
it ready, breakfast all the way from § to 12, and 
dinner now at 1, now at 2, now at 3, and so on. 
can’t endure it, and | won't haveit. [will get 
meals myself first.” 

“Uncle Tom ida fine book, perfectly charm- 
ing,” said a very genteel lady, as we sailed up 
the Miseiscippi, *‘ yet it is very untrue to nature ; 
only think of the love and sentiment ascribed 
to George and Eliza. Negroes have no eenti- 
ment. Ke-unions ia Canada would procuce no 
such bursts of feeling. Husbands and wives 
and children have no such love for each other.” 
“What!” said I, astonished beyond measure, 
“do you deny all family affection to the race? 
it is not so among our northern negroes.” “Is 
not !” was her reply, “ have negroes anywhere 
any sentiment ? any real love!” “They don’t 
care for each other among the slaves,” chimed 
in her husband. “If one runs off they get a 
new partner without concern, and would never 
eeck to get to them in Canada.” 

CALABOOSE, 

After dinner, two or three friends went with 
me to the Calaboose, or as the negroes call it 
“the Sugar House.” It is a largo prison with 
arrangements fur whipping, tread-mills, &e., &e. 
Tho keeper tuok us round with great politeness, 
and seemingly without the least jealousy of nor- 
thern feeling, or delicacy in regard to his own 
business. First he conducts us into the yard 
where under an open shed, thirty or forty negro 
men were sitting, unbound, looking at the tread- 
mill in front, and casting occasional glanccs at 
us, as if perhaps some one of us had come to pur- 
chase them. The keeper said that these persons 
were left for eafe keeping, till they could be rold, 
and were not confined for crime. They were a 
sad looking set of fellows, with scarcely a ray of 
hope in their faces, ehy and dogged in their 
manner, as if slavery had worn out every vestige 
of humanity. The keeper took us to the tread- 
mili and showed us the meal which they bad 
ground upon it. “The negroca,” enid he, “ are 
upon the mill only one minute at a time, and 
then rest six upon the bench.” ‘Not very 
hard,” said one of our company, a milk and 
water union safety man from the north. I ap- 
prehend, however, that the poetry of the thing 
would vanish after the first minute, and that 
even Dr. Holmes would alter his mind about 
ad naviny & titad mill of his own.” The keeper 
took us a few rods toan apartment twenty foot 
by thirty perhaps, where some twenty women, 
some of them probably the wives of the men we 
had seen, were sitting demurely upon a bench, 
only one of them having anything to do, and ehe 
was tossing a baby. It wasasad sight to behold 
those poor creatures awaiting their new condi- 
tion of slavery, not kaowing what kind of a mae- 
ter might purchase them. Next we were taken 
into the whipping room. We saw the place of 
torture, the ropes by which the feet and hands 
were bound, and the pulleys by which they were 
drawn to the greatest possible tightness. The 
whipping implements hung up around. They 
were of three kinds,—one something like an old- 
fashioned pudding stick, one. a leather thong, 
and one a long raw hide. In the corner of the 
room stood the pot of brine, by which the wounds 
of the bleeding sufferers are laved. Stains of 
blood were upon the floor, though, like the key to 
the myeterious chamber of Blue Beard’s palace, 
it had been most therougbly scoured. 

The Calaboose, as a prison, is kept in very 
neat order. The rooms are airy, about the same 
size with those in our jaile, and furnished in the 
same manner. The guards are less vigilant and 
the cells less strong. Upon seeing the pine 
boards of two inches, with the iron doors, my 
milk and water friend remarked in a low whis- 
per to me, “ you couldn’t keep Yankees in there 
cells.” No! slavery has crushed all power out of 
the poor slaves. The keepor showed us the room 
in which the sick were taken care of,—a room 
thirty by forty, clean and nice, with good heds 
and every comfort. One sick person was here 
unattended, as she was setainn well. When 
we were going, a man came with a written order 
to the keeper, accompanied by an aged negro. 
The keeper read the order, and turning to us 
eaid, ‘this man has been drirking and has got 
the horrcrs, ard they send bim here to get over 
them.” “Oh no, massa,” said the old man, 
“he was going to shoot me.” “Who was?” 
“That man yonder,” said the trembling slave. 
“Come along, old man,” said the keeper, and 
ushered him into one of the cells. Poor, poor 
old man, wreck of all that a man thould be, God 
blees thee in thy loneliness! When the keeper 
returned, my milk and water friend, by way 
of apologizing for slavery, said, “ You never, at 
the south, separate families among slaves, do 
you?” “No,” said the keeper, ‘except for 
crime, and whero the elave falls into the hands 
of traders. They do as they please. But mas- 
ters never separate families except for crime ” 
* Yes,” said |, whispering to one of my compan- 
ions, not the milk and water one, “and who is 
the jadge of the crime? is it a jury of his peers 
or his master ifa passion’? And pray dves Mre 
Stowe in her book accuse anybody but slave- 
traders of the crime of separating families? Is 
not that enough?” My friend sgreed with me, 
and that the Calahoose keeper bad acknowledged 
sufficient to condemn elavery forever. The door 
was opened, we thanked our conductor, and 
breathed once more the free air. 

GUARD HOUSE. 

We were pointed to the guard house, whence 
at nine o'clock issue an armed troop every night 
to scour the streets for vagrant negroes. If any 
are found without a paes, they are taken to this 
place and locked up safely till called for. So 
much terror is there, in the good city of Charlee- 
ton, that it is thus always garrieoned by an 
armed soldicry, and the danger seems too great 
to be risked, to permit.a few poor negroes to 
stroll in its streets after the hour of nine. 

B. P. W. 
—-— © 


HABEAS CORPUS, AND THE FUGITIVE-SLAVE LAW. 


Messrs. Eprrons:—Questions have arisen in 
some of the Free States, and have been debated 
in their legislatures, with a wide difference of 
opinion, how far the privilege of the writ of 
habeas corpus should be extended tos fagitive. 
To my mind this is indeed — _ ~ 
ject of the habeas corpus being to secure to 
member of society the rights of personal liberty 





—that no man shall be imprisoned but by tho 
law of the land, and providing certain proceeses 
for immediate prevention in case of a violent 
and unauthorized invasion of person,—it is ob- 
vious that the questioning the right of a colored 
person or fugitive to the benefit of this writ, ia 
the same as questioning his membership in civil 
society, i. e. whether he is a man or # responsi- 
ble being, to be governed and protected by the 
laws. Why should not the negro as well as the 
white man be made secure against false arrests 
and false imprisonment, and as a person be re- 
moved from one court to anothor—all which is 
contemplated in the habeas corpus—if the ends 
of right and justice can be attained thereby ? 

If it could be shown that the Constitution of 
the United States establishes the right of property 
in man, which never can be shown, still the right 
to this writ would hold. We acknowledge tho 
validity of “replevin” in respect to goods and 
chattels, on complaint for forcible entry. This 
you know is an action or remedy granted on a 
distress, by which a person whose cattle or goods 
are distrained bas them returned to his own pos- 
session upon giving security to try the right of 
taking ina suitat law. Why, then, is not a man, 
though colored and claimed as a slave, but 
standing now on the soil of freedom, replevizhle / 
In fact, the writ termed “de homine replegiando,” 
onze in use in this state, is similar to “ replevin,” 
and is, as its nane imports, the replevying of a 
mov. 

The constitutions of all the states expressly 
guaranty to the “ citizens” the right to this writ 
of habeas corpus, except in times of rebellicn or 
invasion, &c. Allow mse to say, they ought to 
inclade “all persons” found within the jurisdic- 
tion of the state. Thus the laws of New York 
provide, that if a person (any person) is not a 
convict, or in execution by legal process, or com- 
mitted for treason or felony, plainly expressed in 
the warrant, and has not neglected to apply to 
be released for two whole terms, he is entitled to 
this writ. 

It is gratifying to know that the laws of a 
number of the other states have been amended, 
80 as to meet the exigencies of the case of per- 
sons claimed as “ fugitives,” and extend to them 
the benefits of habeas corpus, rightly called “ the 
second Magna Charta of not only British but 
American liberty.” 

In connection with these remarks concerning 
habeas corpus, | wish to say that the Constitution 
of the United States, rightly understood, does 
not, in my apprehension, acknowledge and cs- 
tablish the right of property in man, or the right 
to hold and dispose of colored persons as slaves, 
but simply acknowledges and allows the existence 
of slavery, by the provision that “ Representa- 
tives and direct taxes shall be apportioned among 
the several states included in this Union accord- 
ing to their respective numbers, which shall be 
determined by adding to the whole number of 
free persons (including those bound to service 
for a term of years, and excluding Indians, not 
taxed,) three-fifths of all other persons.” This 
is all. The free states, then, are no farther par- 
ties to the institution of slavery than this baro 
eonrent to its existence,—as | might consent that 
a partner in business might have two wives if he 
chose, and maintain them both if he thought 
best to do so, but upon his own responsibility. 
And concerning that article in the Constitution, 
in which tho states bind each other “to deliver 
up « person held to service, on claim of the party 
to whom such eervice or labor may be due,” 
nothing more is meant than the bare surrender 
of such person “‘ when there is satisfactory proof 
that the claim is made out.” So say the Su- 
preme Court of the U. S. ia their opinion deliv- 
ered in the famous “ Maseachusetts case.” The 
Constitution, then, leavoo us free to knuw no man 
as a slave till he is proved to be such ; and this 
proof lies not upon us but upon the c/aimant, with 
the whole trouble and expense of tho process of 
examination, &c. &c., and it ought to be so. | If 
my horee escapes from my inclosure, and I have 
reason to believe he is eomewhere upon your 
premiees, is it not enough that I have the privi- 
lege to go over your fields, and if 1 find him 
take him peaceably away !—and is it not enough 
for you as peaceably to surrender him up, pro- 
vided you have good reason to believe I am the 
rightful owner! This is just the meaning of 
the Constitution ; and not that the whole power 
of the government and the freemen of the north, 
east or west, should be compelled to become 
slave-bunting and elave-hunters. Not so. But] 
was saying that the “ Constitution” leaves us free 
to know no man asa slave or fugitive, until he 
is proved to be such; and it is for the owner, not 
me, to catch him if he can, and make cut the 
proof. How clear it is, then, that in the free 
states the colored person is entitled to all the 
immunities of a freeman until such time es he is 
proved to be not free! But these facts draw 
after them other if not greater considerations 
and consequences. The import of the Constitu- 
tion being ascertained, that it simply acknowl- 
edges the existenes of slavery, not the right ; that 
it guarantecs the privilege to treat every man 
asa free man until proved otherwise, and then 
goes no farther than to covenant and agree that 
such person escaped from service (slavery) shall 
be surrendered or given up,—it is obvious that 
the “Fugitive-slave Jaw” isan enlargement of 
the powers of the Constitution,—is, in effect, an 
amendment of that inetrument, ina#much as it 
stipulates more than the Cons'itution has stipu- 
lated between the parties covenanting, and posi- 
tively enjoins, with heavy penalties for disobe 
dience, what that instrament does not enjoin. 
If it be replied that the “ Fugitive elave law” 
goes no farther than to empower the government 
to enforce the Constitution, or the “ slavery arti- 
cles” as thercin contained, | answer, it gocs infi- 
nitely farther. It creates new duties and obli- 
gations on the part of the people of the free 
states not contemplated in the Constitation. It 
compels them by overt acts to admit the right of 
one man to reduce another to slavery and make 
him his property, and in this way makes the 
people of the free states a party to slavery,—the 
very thing which the Constitution has most stu- 
diously avoided. By all which I mean, the law 
complained of introduces new conditions into the 
Constitution, and gives it manifestly new and in- 
creased powersand attributes. If it be still said, 
“the law” simply gives them to the government, 
| answer, this is the same thing. B. Marvin. 

Constas_e, N. Y. 
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ARE THE ASSOCIATED CHURCHES OF CONNEO- 
TICUT CONGREGATIONAL ? 


The following opinion, copied from the Re- 
cords of the Old Hartford North Association for 
the year 1799, will probably surprise some Con- 
necticut Congregationalists, as it surprised tbe 
writer when it first came under hi#eye. It 
adopted at a full meeting of the body, in answer 
to questions proposed by “the Society in Kings- 
bury” (N. Y. as I suppose), through their 
“ Trustees,” and also by certain members of that 
Society. Among the members present are the 
names of Drs. Strong, Perkins and Flint, by one 
of whom the opinion was probably drawn up. 

‘ jation give information to all whom 
it hap acne that the constitution of the church- 
es in the State of Connecticut, founded on the 
common usages, and the Confession of Faith, Heads 
of Agreement, and Articles of Church Discipline, 
adopted at the earlicst period of the settlement « f 
the state, is not Congregational, but contains = 
essentials of the government of the Charch of ot 
land, or [the] Presbyterian Church in —_ me 
particularly as it gives a decisive power to 
siastical Ts ; and gee oe “9 a geeses 
ministers messengers, Or 
from the churches, is possessed of substantially the 
same authority as a Presbytery. a ; 
decisions, ang censures in our 





in the | 


— — a 


Presbyterian - matuall 

y deemed valid. The 
eburches therefore in Connecticut at large, and in 
our district in particular, are not now, and never 


were, from the earliest period of our settlement, 
Congregational churches, according to the ideas 
and forms of church order contained in the Book 
rf Discipline, called the Cambridge Platform. 
here are, however, scattered over the state per- 
haps ten or twelve churches (unconsociated), which 
are properly called Congregational agreeably to 
the rules of Church Discipline, in the book above 
mentioned, Sometimes indeed the associated 
churches of Connecticut are loosely and vaguely, 
though improperly, termed Congregational. While 
our churches ia the state at large are, in the most 
essential and important respects, the same as the 
Presbyterian, still in minute and unimportant 
points of church order and discipline, both we and 
the Presbyterian Church ia America acknowledge 
a difference.” 
This opinion seems to throw some light on the 
peculiar architectural development of the “ Plan 
of Union,” whereby New England Congrega- 
tional materials have been so extémsively wrought 
into Preshyterian churches during the last fifty 
years. If it represents the views of the pastors 
of Connecticut churches generally at that time, 
then it is no wonder that the Connecticut Gene- 
ral Asgociation should have entered into the 
Plan of Union, and that ministers trained by 
Connecticut paetors should have exerted such an 
extensive Presbyterianizing influence upon the 
now churches of New York and Ohio. Are we 
to conclude that this same influence had been at 
work on the churches of Connecticut during the 
preceding hundred years? Truly it may be 
that we have been nearer to passing under the 
yoke of ecclesiastical power than we had sup- 
posed. 
Tho language of tho Saybrook Platform gives 
some countenance to the above quoted declara- 
tions. Bat it docs not justify such a complete 
repudiation of Congregationalism as is there 
expressed. And it is very certain that the 
churches adopting that Platform never dreamed 
thoy were adopting all “the essentials of the 
government of the Church of Scotland, or the 
Presbyterian Church in America” The conso- 
ciational scheme in fact does not seem to have 
gone into active operation to any considerable 
extent, until near the close of the last century, 
some sixty or soventy years after its adoption in 
theory. 

This document scems to point out also the ori- 
gin of that popular designation of Congrega- 
tional churches as Presbyterian, which has put 
Connecticut down, in the last census, for 17 
Presbyterian churches, instead of the 3 (5 I be- 
lieve at tho present time), to which she is entitled, 

Sioma. 
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UNCLE TOW IN EUROPE. 


The New York Herald of Monday has a leader 
on the “ Effect of Uncle Tom in Europe,” which 
seems well worthy of general perusal. Although 
we do not concur in the absurd assumption, that 
the enthusiasm of the benevolent classes of ecciety 
in Great Britain is excited by the idea of giving & 
blow to the United States, we have no doubt that 
the great popularity of Uncle Tom's Cabin arises 
not from ita supposed bearing in favor of aboli- 
tion, but from ite wonderful adaptation to human 
aature. The writer of the article shows the 
narrowness of his view, after all, by omitting all 
allusion to the religious adaptation of the book 
—a point that is abvolutely universal in its ap- 
plication to all classes in all Jands and all time. 
{t is not the Legrees and the Haleys of the Ea- 
ropean aristocracy who “ patronize” Uncle Tom, 
or pay royal honors to its author. There are 
other exceptions wo might take, but it is unne- 
cessary to specify them; the reader will make 
them fur himself. 





THE RPFECT OF UNCLE TOM IN EUROPE. 

Tho London Times, which eannot afford room 
for the speeches of Mr. Cass or Mr. Everett on 
the highest questions of international politics, 
publishes at tull length a letter from Professor 
Stowe to Mr. McSymon, informing that gentle- 
man and the world that Mra. Harriet Beecher 
Stowe is indisposed. Nor is the Times at all in 
a'lvance of the rest of the English people in this 
respect. Honors such as crowned heads have 
seldom reocived, await on all sides the authoress 
of Uncle ‘Tom's Cabin. Congratulations and 
fetes that a sovereign might envy are pressed 
upon her from every quarter: rich and poor, 
noble and plebeian, throng the _ through 
which she is expected to pass. British states- 
men deem her opinions worth careful study. 
Archbishop Whately deliberately awards her 
the first place among modern philanthropists, 
and the leading critic of London deposes Dick- 
ens from his throne to exalt Mrs, Stowe. Pub- 
tic opinion in Europe fully bears them out in 
these extravagant views. About one hundred 
editions of Uncle Tom's Cabin or one million 
copies, have been sold in England. Some twen- 
ty editions, comprising 300,000 copies, have been 
sold in France. ‘Thirty editions, or 500,000 oo- 
pies, in Germany. At least ten editions, or ra- 
ther more than 200,000 copies, in the rest of 
Earops. Wo shall not exaggerate if we say 
that the total circulation of the work in Europe 
amounts to two millions of copies. \t bas, more- 
over, been dramatized in ten or twelve theatres ; 
and the personages have become more familiar 
to the people than the heroes of Biblical history, 
Scott's novels, or Shakepeare’s dramas. Neither 
the imperial library of Paris, nor the Vatican 
library, nor the Britith Museum, contains any 
work whose popularity is so extepsive in Europe 
at the present time as Uncle Tom's Cabin, 

Its success is & phenomenon which « eserves to 
be studied. Abuvlitiwnists like the Earl of 
Shaftesbury ece in it nothing but a striking ex- 
pression of public opinion against ee 
\ few whose unreasoning philanthropy may 
possibly excuse the ir deficiency of literary acu- 
men, ascribe it to intrinsic excellencies which 
they bave discovered in the sty!e and plot of the 
work. The bulk of thinkers note the fact, and 
judicionsty abstain from expressing un opinion as 
to its eauses. 

‘Their reserve is creditable to their discretion. 
The source of the popularity of works like Un- 
le Tom's Cabia will not bear probing in Eu- 
rope. When Cayenne and military platoons are 
+o constantly before the eyes of,the public, it is 
but common prddence to hide under a jest or a sa- 
gacions doubt a conviction whose corollaries might 
lead to one or the other. For, deeply as the dis- 
covery may wound the anti-elavery action, they 
mag tagend upon it they are destined to find out, 
some day, that the abolitionist sentiment goes for 
little or nothing in the success of Uncle Tom's 
Cabin. Its pres'ige rests not onthe o it urges 
on bebalf of the blacks, but in the bold earnest 
tone in which it sets forth the rights of man and 
tho principles of natural democracy. ‘The oolor 
of the heroes of the tale ix soon lost sight of by 
the European reader. His passions are stirred 
by the wrongs of injured individualse—men like 
himself. He asks not, he cares not whence they 
bail, nor what destiny fate has reemed to allot 
them. All he notes is the oppression they ars 
painted as suffering. Without any extracrdina- 
ry effort of imagination, he draws a plausible 
analogy between the condition of his own fel- 
low-countrymen and that of the Uncle Toms of 
romance. He can find a Haley in the feudal 
landlords of his native soil, and many 4 

in the agents of their estates, or, still more fre- 
quently, in the military tyrants whom these lat- 
ter days have produced in such ——. He = 
readily apply to his own case the p! 

for justion thet Mere, Stowe stereo ball o 
her black protéges. Instances 

remind ies tint, however fanciful her pictures 
of negro life, the miseries of a Cassy and the 
brutality of a Sambo are not without precedent 
in European history. Hence the thrilling in- 
terest be discovers in the narrative. Itistohim 
a burning appeal on behalf of the oppressed 
throughout the globe. His own case—that of 
his friends and fellow-countrymen—are plainly 
depicted. The negro disguise does not delude 
him fur an instant. Thos rights which Mrs. 
Stowe claims in such powerful language tor the 


wary Or more to conquer for himself. Every no- 
ble impulse which ste implants in the hearts of 
her impossible model black men has long since 
taken ~ root in his own. Each stifled threat 
which escapes from the lips of a George has been 


audibly murmured time after time by himself. 
En, ‘s hearts burn with fury when the 
of their own seamatresses are vividly 





negroes he has been vainly struggling for @ cen-’ 
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he  * 
delineated in the characters of Cassy and Eliza. | is founded. But every body understood that the 


a Frenchman has felt, with George, that 
- on born to better things than serfdom. 
Germans, Hungarians, Italians know that, what- 
ever be the condition of the American negroes, 
they are themselves but slaves, and that on 
God's earth they are entitled to be free. 

That an earnest appeal for liberty and equal- 
ity for all men, most skillfully embodied in 8 
dramatic form, should find two millions of read- 
ers among the one hundred and fifty millions of 


Committee had agreed on a statement of what 
they all held, in opposition to the view—now 
alas! so prevalent in the southern churches— 
that slavery is a just and beneficent institution 
to which Christianity makes no opposition. And 
thus it was that the resolution was unanimously 
adopted. It means all that it says: and it 
means no more thin it says. 

But those who agree in all that this resolution 





enslaved white men in Europe, can excite no 
surprise. Indeed, when we bear in mind that 
the present laws of continental Europe prohibit 
the Gissemsination of such sentiments in a direct 
form, we might almost wonder that a book which 
answers the secret cravings of men’s hearts, 
without arousing the fears’ of their tyrants, 
should not have obtained a still wider popular- 


“Sade Tom has his miesion in Europe, and 
most conscientiously is he fulfilling it. Figaro, 
efficient as he was, could not compare with him 
for aninstant. For one who imbibed notions of 
freedom from Beaumarchais’ stirring vindication 
of popular rights, twenty will feel their nerves 
strung and their hearts braced for the coming 
encounter by the perusal of Uncle Tom. Some 
such stimulus was needed. Ten, twenty, or 


thirty years may elapse before the eruption of 


the v st volcano which must dash all the thrones 
of Europe to the dust. A whole generation 
may pass away before freedom and equal rights 
are conquered by the dne hundred and fifty mil- 
lions of white slaves who inhabit the continent 
of Europe. But come it must. The battle must 
be fought. The antagonistic principles of de- 
mocracy and oligarchy must meet face to face, 
and one onlgleave the field. When that fearful 
struggle does take place, philosophers and his- 


notions of freedom which impelled the cham- 
ions of the popular cause to the conflict, had 
n in a great measure imbibed from the peru- 
sal of a romance by an American wofnan. 
immediate purpose will, in all human probabili- 
ty, remain unfulfilled. Planters at the south 
may continue to employ slave labor, and happi- 
ness and contentment may still pervade the ne- 
gro population, in spite of the insidious attempts 
of abolitionist incendiaries. But she will have 
contributed largely to accomplish a work of far 
greater importance. The aristocrats of Eng- 
jand and Europe, who fancy they are dealing a 
desperate blow at our institutions by their pa- 
tronage of Uncle Tom, will discover when it is 
too late that they themselves are the Legrees 
- the Haleys upon whom retribution must 
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RELIGIOUS ANNIVERSARIES—MAY, 1855, 
SUNDAY, MAY 8—Szamons. 

New York Bible Society, Rev. Wm. 8. Plumer, D.D., of Bal- 
timore— Reformed Datch Church, Washington Square. 

Am. Home Miss. Soc., Rev. L. P. Hickok, of Union College— 
Church of the Puritans, Union £quare. 

Amer. and For. Christian Union, Rev. John Kennedy, D.D., 
of Brooklyn—Mercer-street Presbyterian Church. 

Amer. Soc. for Meliorating the Condition of the Jews, Rev. 
Nathaniel West, Pittsburgh—Reformed Dutch Church, Lafay- 
ette Place. 

MONDAY, 9. 
American Seamen's Friend Society—Taberaacie, 7}, P.M. 
New York City Temperance Alliance. 
TUBSDAY, 10. 

Am. and For. Christian Union—Metropolitan Hail, 10, A.M. 

N.Y. an? Amer. Sunday-3chool Union—Tabernacle, 7}, P.M. 

N. Y. Colonization Society—Metropclitan Hall, 74, P.M. 

WHPNESDAY, 11. 

Am. Tract Society—Metropolitan Hall, 10, A M. 

Am Anti-Slavery Society—Chinese Arsembly Rooms, Broaa- 
way, 10, A.M. 

Institution for the Blind—Metropolitan Hall, 4, P.M. 

Am. Home Miss. Soc.—Metropclitan Hall, 7}, P.M. 

National Temperance Society. 

Am. and For. Anti-Slavery Society—Tabernacle, evening. 

Am. Female Guardian Society—Church of the Puritans, 
Union Square, 10}, A.M. 

THURSDAY, 12. 

Am. Bible Society—Bible House, Astor Place, 9,A.M. Pubd- 
li¢ Meeting, Metropolitan Hall, 10, A M. 

Institution for the Deaf ard Dumb—Metropolitan Hall, 4), 
P.M. Tickets 12) cents. 

Am. Temperance Union—Metropolitan Hall, 7), A.M. 

Asso. for the Suppression of Gambling—Tabernacle, 7) P.M. 

FRIDAY, 13. 

Am. Board of Foreign Missions—Metropolitan Hall, 10, A.M. 

Am. and For. Bible Society. 

Five Points House of Indostry—Tabernacle, 7}, P.M. 


OUR OFFICE. 


The fitting up of our new quarters not being 
completed, the office of The Independent will re- 
main during all next week at the old place— 

GY” 24 BeekMAN-STREET. WC 














NOTICE. 


Pastors and members of Congregational 
churches present in New York during the week of 
the Anniversaries, are invited to meet in the 
Lecture Room of the Broadway Tabernacle, on 
Wednesday morning, at Nine o'clock, to consider 
the practicability and expediency of forming a 
Historical and Statistical Association; whose 
business if shall be to gather and to publish the 
statistics of the Congregational churches in the 
United States, together with any memuirs of 
their past history which it may seem profitable 
to preserve. The advantages attending the for- 
mation of such an Association, if it be found 
practicable, are many and obvious. Clergymen 
and Laymen from all parts of the country, con- 
nected with Congregational churches, are earn- 
estly invited to attend the meeting, and to give 
it the advantage of their counsel and advice. 
A Committee, consisting of Drs. Bacon and Lins- 
ley of Connecticut, Dr. S. H. Riddel of Massa- 
chusetts, W. C. Gilman, Esq. and Rev. R. S. 
Storrs, Jr. of New York, are expected to report 
some plan of procedure to the meeting. 








SLAVERY AND CHURCH DISCIPLINE. 


We readily give room to the following com- 
munication from President Blanchard, because 
the question to which it relates is one that must 
be discussed ; and because the statements which 
he offers may help to eluctdate the question. 

At the Albany Convention it was unanimously 
resolved “ that it is the duty of Missionary Soci- 
eties to grant aid to churches in elaveholding 


states, in the support of such ministers only as | ch 


Her 


tion of slavery ? 





merchandize. 








| work for them without any fair compencation. 


most sacred of human relations. 


profoundest ignorance. 


arule for the exclusion of slave-owners mercly 
assuch. But the question remains whether, in 
the meantime, all there sins ought not to be 
dealt with by the recognized rules of Christian 
morality and the ordinary processes of church. 
discipline ; and whether that is not the way to 
bring the organized Christianity of the country 
into collision and conflict with the institution 
of slavery. We do not intend in theee remarks 
to discuss the question, but only to stateit. The 
question is whether all our aim shall be to pro- 





slave-owners as such, or whether we shall insist 
on the application of recognized rules to recog- 
nized offenses wherever the facts can be substan- 
tiated. 

Now let us see President Blanchard’s cases 
for discipline. 

\ For the Independent. 
MORE “ CASES YOR DISCIPLINE.” 
Kyox Couirer, ILv., 
April 2, 1853. 

Messrs. Epitrors :—You comment on the sale 
of a woman by a Methodist professor, as related 
by the Christian Press of Cincinnati on the 
authority of a “Methodist clergyman,” and sug- 
gest that it is the duty of the editor of the Press 
to verify the facts stated by its informant, and 
urge the application of discipline by the author- 
ities of the Methodist Episcopal Church, etc., ete. 
1 know nothing of the case in question; but as 
similar and worse facts have long been familiar 
to some of us “ out West” ; and as we have been 
publishing them for years whenever we were 
permitted to do so; and asking, urging and im- 
ploring the application of discipiine to them, and 
that with no other effect than to cause ourselves 
to be epoken of, even by those whom we love 
and reverence, as men of “ extreme opinions,” 
etc., etc., till by conventions and papers of our 
own God has enabled us to get a respectful 
hearing -—] say since such is the stata of fact ou 
this subject, when The Independent comes to our 
aid, and begins by teaching and exhorting us to 
do precisely what for fifteen years and more we 
have been doing with all our might, it must be 
content to receive some smart replies from us in 
which wonder blends with delight, and both 
perbaps mingle with a little of that feeling with 
which veterans are apt to regard recruits—espe- 
cially advice- giving recruits. 

You may say it is an infirmity, (in myself | 
confess. it to 





country, to do precisely what, if I can under- 
stand words, I have long been doing, and eepe- 
cially if he seems by implication to say at the 
end of his exhortation, “ And if you had done 





80 you would have worked to some effect,” why 
I feel as if in a literal cense he was * provoking 


me to good works.” 
ovoked. ; 
But, nevertheless, I rejoice in such provocation. 


At any rate, I feel a little 


mean The Independent now) receive not merely 
their penny but their penny ard a half—even 
though I should recognizs some among them 
who once opposed me by argument, or indiffer- 
ence, or worse. Such is the ordinance of God, 





that he who will follow Christ must deny _ 
that 


self. But I sometimes am led to hope 
brethren will remember that no amount of skill, 


| Suavity, or paticnce would have protected honest 
and open attempts to remove slavery from the 
churches in this country from imputations of 


| fanaticism ten years ago. And yet nothing is 
more certain than that if nothing had been done 
for church purification for the last ten years, we 
should to-dey be where we then were. But | 
took my pon to write some facts, not a sermon. 

| Some eight or ten years ago I attended the 
| sittings of that annual Conference of the Meth- 


Ohio, in tee Methodist chapel on Ninth-street, 
Cincinnati. 





shall so preach the Gospel, and inculcate the | Circuit was before the house for approval, Bro 
principles and application of Gospel discipline, , ther Strickland objected that the said preacher 


that with the blessing of God it shall have its full | 
effect in awakening and enlightening the moral 
sense in regard to slavery and in bringing to 
pass the speedy abolition of that stupendous 
wrong.” Some of our western friends have call- 
ed this resolutios. a compromisg,and think that 
there was some misapprehension of its meaning, 
or at least that it was so constructed as to give 


had permitted a Methodist brother within his 


| Circuit TO SELL AN ENTIRE FAaMiLy oF MeTHop- 


ists, and no inquiry had been had or objection 


;made to the transaction by the church authori- 
= 


The facts were notorious and were not 
\disputed. But the motion of Brother Strickland 
for a committee in the case was strenuously re- 
sisted, Rev. E. W. Schon remarking that, “ Be- 
fore the Conference consented to the appoint- 
jment of the committee asked for they had bet- 


a double sense. We hold, on the contrary, that jter first determine tho equivalent question 
this form of words is as intelligible, as direct, whether they would send a preacher to Mari- 
and as incapablo of a double meaning, as the | &tta Circuit, expecting bim to be received for 
imperfection of human thought and language | the year then ensuing.” No investigation was 


will admit. Every vote in that Convention, we | 
firmly believe, was given intelligently and hon- 
estly for the resolution as it stands. Every 


member voted for it, really believing that slave- | 


ad, and the preacher from the Marietta Circuit 


| was passed as approved. I was in the house 
| when the case was finally disposed of. 


| Another case is this:—Rev. J. C. White, an 
| 


ry isa stupendous wrong—that one legitimate | Springfield, Ohio, was a merchant in Louisville, 


effect of Christianity, where the blessing of God 


attends the right administration of the word and | 8*rY *t Lane Seminary. 


of church-vensures, will be to awak@n the moral | 
sense in regard to the injustice of slavery, and 
80 to promote the abolition of that wrong—and | 
that in the conducting of Home Missions no aid | 
should be granted to those churches in slave- 


| Kentucky, before he came to study for the min- 
He stated to me that 
| while he was in that city a Methodist brother 
was displeased with the slave of another man 
because he visited a female slave in his out 
kitchen, (whether with intentions of marriage 
was not known,) and forbade him the house. 
Hearing conversation in the said kitthen, he 


| . : 
holding states who will not tolerate their aint | went out, and the said clave fied at his approach 


toward the street gate of the yard. The Meth- 


ters in such an exposition of the Gospel as will | odist brother ordered him to stop, bat the slave 


make the injustice of slavery appatent to the | 
conscience, and in such an inculeation of the| 
principles of church-discipline as shall make tho | 
influence of organized Christianity effective | 
against all the wrong doing which is ordained or | 
permitted by the institution of slavery. All this— 
every word of it—is as firmly held by Drs. Hum- 
phrey, Porter, Hawes, Woodbridge, Cooke and. 
Peters, as by Mr. Lewis Tappan. Nor did any 
body in the Convention think at the time that 
the resolution meant more than this. Nobody 
thought that the majority of the Committee re-. 
porting the resolution had given up their own 
distinctive opinion and adopted that of the mi- 
nority—that such men for example as Pres. 

Blanchard and Rev. G. W. Perkins had renoun- | 
ced the doctrine for which they had s0 long con-_ 
tended, and had accepted a very different doo. 

trine. Nor did any body think that the minori- 
ty of the Committee, the chairman Dr. Peters’ 
being one of them, had gone over to the views 
on which the American Missionary Association 


ngt obeying, this brother fired a pistol bullet 
tiMbugt: his iad, and the slave fell dead at or 
near the gate. The Methodist brother paid the 
owner of the slave some $900 for killing his 
property. He was at the time superintendent 
of ono of the Sabbath-schools in a Methodist 
church in Louisville, but he never resigned his 


, Superintendency on account of shooting the slave as 


above, nor his Sabbath-school class in the Boat- 
man’s Bethel, where he also had a classin the 
next slip to that occupied by the class heard by 
ns ae 

ases of equal moral atrocity were published 
by Rev. J. C. Holbrook, now eA the | mee a- 
tronal Herald, Chicago, in the paper then called 
the Prairie Herald, where the offenders were 
elders in the N. 8S. Presbyterian Church, and 
one of the churches at least then and since aided 


by the American Home Missi Society. In 
that case the man caught, ironed and sold by 


a Presbyterian elder was secreted three weeks 
by a venerable Congregational ministgr known 
to your readers by your own designation, as 
“ one of the fathers of Congregationalism in the 
West.” In another case, the church officer 
pursued, caught, ironed and sold his man in 


affirms or implies, differ in regard to another 
very important question on which this resolution 
is purposely and wiscly silent. That question 
is, What administration of the Gospel and of 
church-discipline is it which will bring Chris- 
tianity to bear effectively for the speedy aboli- 
The brethren whom Pres. 
Blanchard represents have been understood— 
perhaps tosome extent misunderstood—as teach- 
ing thatthe cin of slavery’—the injustice of 
making a man a slave, and keeping him in that 
degraded condition—the stupendous wrong of 
the system—all the villainy which American 
slavery requires or permits to be perpetrated 
against the slaves—is the sin of each and 
every individual master or mistress. They have 
been understood to hold that when you have 
proved a man to be the legal owner of a slave, 
| there is no need of any farther inquiry—he is to 
be excommunicated at once, unless he repents, 
as guilty of the sin of slavery. They have been 
understood to hold that where this particular 
view is not preached with a corresponding rule 
of discipline, slavery is sanctioned by the church. 
torians will note with careful accuracy that the Others, on the contrary, have held that, without 
waiting for the adoption of a rule to exclude 
slaveholders as such, every distinct violation of 
Christian duty toward a slave on the part of a 
master or mistress in connection with a church, 
should be proceeded against by rules and pro- 
cesses which are already recognized, and which 
need only to be applied. It is said that in the 
slave-holding states, church-members buy and 
sell and hold slaves as property like any other 
It is eaid that by stripes and 
hysical coercion they compel their slaves to 


| It is said that they tear asunder those whem 
God hath joined together in the dearest and 
It is said that 
heving power to teach their slaves to read the 
word of God without any legal hindrance or mo- 
lestation, they permit them to liveand die in the 
No doubt all these 
things—so far as they exist within the churches 
—would be got rid of by making and enforcing 


cure a rule in all churches for the exclusion of 


80,) but when a brother urges 
us, in the present state of sentiment in this | j¢, 


Tt does not irk me when eleventh-hour converts 
to the cause of oppositicn to slavery (1 do not 


odist Episcopal Church which includes southern 


When, according to the “ Discipline,” the 
aracter of the preacher from the Marietta 


excellent orthodox minister, now, I believe, of 


sight of the site of a protracted meeting, whither 
he went the next day and carried around the 
elements of the Lord’s Supper! 

Now having published and insisted on the ap- 
lication of discipline for long years ; and hav- 
ing during the same years by private correspond- 
ence and personal fraternal remonstrance with 
the Secretaries striven to induce the withdrawal 
of missionary aid from such churches; or (which 
would have made us patient) the adoption or 
declaration of a principle which would insure the 
withdrawal of aid from such churches, and with 
no other effect than forfeiting the good opizion 
of brethren concerned; after all this, to be told 
that all we have been contending for is a mere 
theoretical point—for the difference between the 
phrases “slaveholding is sin,” and “ selfish slave- 
holding is sin,” when a very moderate under- 
standing must enable a man to sec that what we 
are driving at is pnactice :—the getting of elav- 
ery out of the church! ‘This is what disturbs 
some of us. f 

Nay. Has not The Independent, in the face of 

ublished facts ike the above, recently told us 
in an able editorial that “ the Presbyterian ch urch 
does not tolerate slaveholding.” because the united 
Assembly almost forty years ago declared ‘ihe 
voluntary ensluving of men atrocious,” and a 
verbal testimony, increasingly diluted, has at 
times been voted since! , 

While thus you vindicate the two Assemblies, 
the one with its twenty and the other with its 
fifty slaveholding Presbyteries, from the charge 
of “ tolerating” slaveholding, and thus by impli- 
cation condemn all who have left those bolies on 
account of slavery: and then turn sharp upon 
us and urge us to insist on their application of 
discipline to slavery, you certainly seem to us to 
“ build again that which you destroyed.’ 

I certainly should not send this paper to you 
for publication unless [ entertained the sincerest 
respect for you. | know that you do not pretend 
to be infallible, and my experience of your cour- 
tesy, not to say indulgence, in publishing what- 
ever I have heretofvre felt it my duty to write on 
this topic, leads me to hope that you will publish 
this also, though somewhat strongly savoring of 
the “excellent oil” of rebuke. 1 still consider 
The Independent an anti slavery paper, and re- 
joice in its general influence, even on this sub- 
ject. Though | believe in this matter-it “bath 
shamed the righteous whom the Lord kath not 
shamed,” and that if ceasing from this, it chall 
set itself steadfastly to oust sluveholding from 
Christ's American churches, it will do little else 
than repeat our arguments and efforce our 
principles. : 

Yours, truly, in Christ, a.m. 

The first of the cases reported in the foregoing 
letter is sufficiently definite, eo far as “ Brother 
Strickland” is concerned. But it seems to us 
that in some important, points it is indefiuite. 
Who the preacher was “on the Marietta cir- 
cuit’—and what was his responsibility in regard 
to the scundal stated, we are not informed. We 
beg our venerable friend of the Christian Advo- 
cate and Journal, to take this matter into consid- 
eration, to inquire of “ Brother Strickland” and 
ascertain the offender and the facts, and to let 
the Christian public know what is the discipline 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church in reference 
to such cases. + 

The second is also a Methodist case. Pres. 
Blanchard has heard a man tell, (and he gives 
the name of his informant, ) a terrible story about 
a Methodist church member who was also the 
superintendent of a Sabbath-school. Will some- 
body whom it concerns, take the pains to deny 
this story if it is untrue, or to inform us whether 
murder is a disciplinable offense under the rules 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church ? 

In regard to the third and fourth cases, our 
Brother Holbrook of Chicago is responsible ac- 
cording to Pres. Blanchard’s statement. 


PROF. B. B. EDWARDS’ WORKS, 


Two volumes of the writings of this distin- 
guished and beloved Christian scholar have been 
published by Jewett & Co. of Boston, and will 
be for sale in a day or two in our bock-stores, 
They contain some of his most characteristic 
and useful eseays: as that on the condition of 
the Roman Catholig Religion in Italy; that on 
the Poetry of Wordsworth: the articles on Sla- 
very in Ancient Greece, and in Ancient Rome; 
an essay on Hebrew Poetry, not before published 
in full, we think: and his delightful discourse 
on Female Education, delivered some years since 
at the Mount Holyoke Seminary in Massachu- 
eetts. These are part of the rich and various 
materials brought together in the two valume- 
A noble and poxusauent memorial they will 
form of him whose polished and careful pen will 
be missed henceforth from the pages which he 
used to embellish and enrich. A memoir, by 
Prof. Park, occupying more than 350 pages, is 
prefixed to the writings. The affectionate ‘ater- 
course of years, continued almost from boyhood 
up, and resulting in complete mutual knowledge 
and sympathy, has prepared Prof. Park to write 
this memoir as no other could ; and the value of 
the volumes will be found greatly enhanced by 
In the memoir, the views of Prof. Edwards 
on the subject of Church Masiec,—a subject to 
which he had given a great deal of thought and 
study,—and also on the matter of a Puritan Li- 
brary, are embraced. Copious extracts are piven 
also from his letters, and from bis journal of 
foreign travel. 

The volumes will be for sale at Dodd's bock- 
store before the close of this week ; and clergy- 
men and others present at the anniversaries, who 
knew Prof. Edwards and loved him,—as all who 
knew him did love him,—will have opportunity 
to cupply themselves with them. It is not ne- 
cessary to do more than » their publi 
tion to ensure for them a rapid and wide sale. 








ee 


THOSE: CONGREGATIONAL ELDERS, 


We have hed occasion, heretofore; to inform 
our readers concerning a great discovery made 
not long ago by some of our Presbyterian neigh- 
bors. They have found out that “ruling elders” 
are not unknown to Congregationalism ; and 
that less than two hundred years ago there were 
ruling elders in mang—perhaps in most of the 
New England churches. Thus they infer that 
inasmuch as Congregational churches at the 
present day have no other officers than “ bishops 
and dedcons,” their clders or bishops being all 
preaching eldere, the true succession to the ge- 
nuine and respectable Congreggtionalism of other 
days must be looked for in connection with the 
General Assembly which is soon to meet at 
Boffalo, and of which Rev. Dr. Hatfield is stated 
clerk. In their view the argument is irresistible. 
1. Ruling elders are a distinctive glory of Pres- 
byterianism. 2 A ruling elder is, and always 
was, a ruling elder. 3. A preaching elder is a 
bishop; but a bishop is not a ruling elder; 
therefore a ruling elder. is, and always was, a 
lay elder, or, in the venerable Dr. Wilson's 
phrase, a “ mute elder.” 4. Therefore Congre- 
gationalists out of New England, if they would 
enjoy the same ecclesiastical polity which their 
exiled ancestors rejoiced in, must become Pree- 
byterians (only let them keep clear of the Old 
School body), and Congregationalists in New 
England had better recover their ancient insti- 
tutions by setting up church-sessions, and con- 
senting to the appellate jurisdiction of thé Geno- 
ral Assembly. 

So delighted are our friends with this diseo- 
very, that it is a pity to disturb their enjoyment 
of it. But as their delight seems to continue 
notwithstanding that identity of name docs not 
always prove identity of office, and that as the 
office which General Bonaparte held as consul 
in the.French republic was net exactly the same 
with that which Mr. Hawthorne is to hold at 
Liverpool, so the office in which Elder Brewster 
served the church at [’lymouth may have been 
very unlike the ¢ five of a Presbyterian lay elder, 
—perhaps we may be excused if we give our read- 
ers a Presbytcriun testimony on the came eub- 
ject. 

The controversy which arose in the Westmin- 
ster Assembly between the Presbyterian majority 
and the half-dozen Congregationalists who 
were denominated “the dissenting brethren,” 
gave occasion to an elaborate treatise with the 
following descriptive title. “The Divine Right 
of Church Government: wherein itis proved that 
the Presbyterian government, by preaching and 
ruling elders, in sessional, presbyterial, and sy- 
nodical assemblies, may lay the only lawful claim 
to a divine right, according to the Holy Serip- 
tures. By sundry ministers of Christ within the 
city of London.” A new edition of that book, 
with an appendix, was published in Scotland as 





an antidote to Independency, in 1799; and an 
American edition, with the same appendix was 
published in this city in 1844. From the preface 
to that book by “ the London ministers,” we tran- 
scribe the definition which they give. in parallel 
columns, of the differences between Presbyierian- 
ism and tndependency. It will be seen from this 
Presbyterian authority, that, even in that day, 
one pbint in dispute between the two systems 
was this very point of government by lay elders. 
In the Independent Gov- In the Presbyterial Gov- 
ernnrent. ernment, : 

No other visible Church One general visible 
of Christ is acknowledged, Church of Christ on earth 
but only a singlecongrega- is acknowledged, and all 
tional meeting inone place particular churches ; and 
to partake ofailordinances. single congregations are but 
as similar parts of that 
whole. 

The matter of the church 
invisible are only true be- 
lievers, but of the church 
visible persons professing 
true faith in Christ, and 

bedi to him ling 
to the rules of the gospel. 

Parochial churches 2re 
received 28 true visible 
churches of Christ, and 
most convenient for mutu- 
al edification. Gathering 
churches out of churches, 
hath no footsteps in Serip- 
ture; is contrary to apos- 
tolical pracgice ; is the seat- 
tering of churches, the 
daughter of schism, the 
isother of confusion, but the 
step-mother to edification. 

Preaching elders are both 
elected and ordained. 

Ruling elders only rule, 
preach not. 1 Tim. 5:17. 

The subject of church 
goverament is only Christ’s 
awn church cflicers 

The church governors act 
immediately as the ser- 
vants of Christ, and as ap- 
pointed by him. 

All censures and acts of 
government are dispensed 
in congregational preaby- 
teries eubordinately, do- 
pendently, with liberty of 
appeal in all cases to pres- 
byterial or synodal as- 
semblies; where parties 
grieved have suflicient rem- 
edy. 

Thero are acknowledged, 
and with happy success 
used, not only suasive and 
consultative, but also au- 
thoritative classes and syn- 
ods, in cases of great im- 
portanes, diflivulty, com- 
mon concernmont, or ap- 
peals; which have power 
to dispense all church cen- 
cures, as need shall require. 


ROCKFORD FEMALE SENINARY, ILLINOIS, 


Among the various plans deyiced for giving to 
the Western States the advantages of thorough 
Christian education, none is so promieing as that 
which aims to plant appropriate and permanent 
institutions wherever they are needed. Whether 
designed for the education of lads or of girls, 
these can never be out of place in communities 
growing so rapidly as are the Western. Around 
each is generated a higher and more healthful 
public sentiment on the subject of education; 
while its direct inflpences are distributed more 
and more widely, as the flux and reflux of popu- 
lation changes the face of villages and of coun- 
ties. Of the Institution whose name is given 
above we know nothing from personal observa- 
tion; but the sgont, Rev. Mr. Willis, is an intel- 
ligent and conscientious man, and his statements 
concerning itare doubtiess worthy of confidence. 
The following facts concerning it have been 
communicated to us. 

“ Rockford Female Seminary is an incorporated 
institution, located at Rockford, Northern Illinois. 
Its course of instruction and plan of operations are 
very similar to those of the seminary at Monnt 
Holyoke, Mass. It has between 80 and 100 pupils, 
most of whom give pleasipg evidence of piety. 
The teachers are thorough, self-denying, faithful, 
aiming to cultivate the intellect and improve the 
heart. The people of Reckford have made com- 
mendable eftorts to erect suitable buildings for 
their accommodation. They find it impracticable 
to raise the necessary amount'of funds. The Rev. 
E. D. Wiilis, agent of the Seminary, is now in this 
city soliciting aid.. He bas laid the matter before 
several pastors of the churches, who cordially ap- 
prove of the object, and heartily commend it to 
the kind regards of the benevolent. It is certainly 
of great importance that the growing West should 
be supplied with facilities for obtaining a thorough 
Christian education, Asthiy 0 female seminary, 
it ie peaper to cugpictaf pecy dies whether mis 
be not a good opportunity fotthem to do un incal- 
culable amount of good to their own sex, and 
through them to multitudes of others. Mr. Willis 
will be happy to give any information that may be 
desired respecting the institution, and to reccive 
whatever aid ladies or gentlemen may be disposed 
to give. Any persons wishing to see him can do 
so by leaving their address at this office. He will 
= after do himself the pleasure to call upon 
them, 


. The matter oftheir visible 
church must be to their ut- 
most judgment of discern- 
ing such as have true grace, 
real saints. 





Their churches aro gath- 
ered out of other true visi- 
ble churches of Christ, with- 
out any leave or consent of 
pastor or flock ; yea, against 
their wills, receiving such 
as tender themselves, yea, 
too often by themselves or 
others, directly or indirect- 
ly seducing disciples after 

em. 


Preaching elders areonly 
elected, not ordained 
Ruling elders also preach. 


The subject of church 
government is the coramu- 
nity of the faithful. 

Tbe church oflicers act 
immediately as the ser- 
vanis of the church, and 
deputed thereby. 

All censures and acts of 
government ure dispensed 
in single congregations ul- 
timately, independently, 
without ail liberty ofappeal 
from them to any superior 
church assembly; so the 
parties grieved are left 
without remedy. 


There are acknowledged 
no authoritative classes or 
synods, ia commen, great, 
difficult cases, aud in mat- 
ters of appeals, but only 
suasive and consultative; 
and in case advice be not 
followed, they proceed only 
to a non-communion. 


-—————_e—_____ 


OUR CORRESPUNDENTS. 


It is proper to remind our readers, now and 
then, of the latitude which this journal allows to 
its correspondents. We do not, indeed, absolve 
ourselves from all responsibility in regard to com- 
munications from contributors whether stated or 
occasional. But we often permit 2 writer whose 
spirit seems on the whole a Christian spirit, to 
address our readers, though in his views, or in 
the manner of expressing them, there may be 
something to be censurgd. 

A letter from a volunteer contributor at Paris 
appears this week, animadverting with some se- 
verity on the letters which we have published 
from our regular I'rench correspondent. It may 
be that Franc Parlcur transgressed the bounds 
of Christian forbearance in his strictures on the 
ecelesiastical career of Mr. A. Monod. His strie- 
tures are as fairly open to rebuke as the conduct 
of that eminent pastor, whess actions, it must be 
remembered, belong not liko those of a private 
Christian to himself alone, but to history, to the 
church universal, and to the world. We trust 
he will read and ponder well the remarks of Mr. 
Valcourt in our present issue. We have our- 
selves thought of offering him some hin® of the 
same kind. In regard to the character and cen- 
duct of Louis Napoleon Bonaparte, the commu- 
nications of Franc Parleur are written end pub. 
lished at his own hazard and not at ours. The 
present emperor of the French is no more to us 
than any other criminal, dead or alive, equally 
distinguished. Whatever right we have to judge 
of the merits of the Jate Queen of Madagascar, 
or of King Charles II of England, or of Nero, the 
same right we have to pronounce upon the con- 
duct and character of the man, loathsome with 
every crime, who by fraud, by perjury, by whole- 
sale murder, has made himself master of Paris 
and of France. We are not responsible to him 
God has not ordained him a power overus. And 
indeed the text quoted by Mr. Valcourt against 
Franc Parleur forbids no Frenchman even to re- 
cord or discuss the villanies of the emperor. It 
only forbids resistance. So long as Franc Parleur 
pays his taxes submissively, cbeys the edicts of 
his master, and uses no violence, he does not re- 
sist the government by writing for The Independ- 
et anything that is true. If we publish any- 
thing false and injurious from his pen we pre- 
sums that Mr. Bonaparte in his capacity as an 
*“ ipjared individaal” mey sue the proprietors of 
The Independent for libel in the United States 
Court for the Southern District of New York. 

The review of Mr. Mann, by “Our English 
Correspondent,” extends to one number more, 
after the present. It is a most valuable coutri- 
bution to the means of mutual respect, ground- 
ed on mutual knowledge of each other's good, 
between the two countries, and will be as well 


sentation of American efforts for the slave would 
be in England. 

Our Massachusetts friends will look to the 
matter suggested by “ A Question,” and act as 
may seem wise. Seven or eight years ago, at- 
tempts were made to hold meetings of “ minis- 
ters and church members” during the Anniver- 
sarice, to consider and pray over the case of the 
slave: but the peace of the assembly was 50 
much broken up by those who were neither min- 
isters nor church members, but whose zeal for 
the slave required them to silence his friends, 
that the plan was given up. We hope a better 
day has now arrived. 

The valuable practical essay on “ Spiritual 
Life in Christ” will be concluded next week. 

For other communications we shall have no 
room until after the Anniversaries, which will 
occupy the greater part of our columns for two 





or three weeks to come. 


MRE, STOWE IN ENGLAND, 


Prof. and Mrs. Stowe arrived at Liverpool on 
Sunday, April 10, and were welcomed at once to 
the delightful house of the eminent merchant 
and philanthropist, John Cropper, Esq., Dingle 
Bank, where they were glad of a little quiet 
rest after the futigues of the voyage. On Mon- 
day they met a celect party to breakfast; among 
them the Rey. Dr. M’Neile and his family. 
When the large company had gathered around 
the breakfast table, Mr. Cropper requested Dr. 
M'Neilo.to express to Mrs. Stowe the hearty 
congratulations of her friends at this first meet- 
iog on British soil. This was done by Dr. 
M’Neile in an address of some length. He said 
he was unable to find language to express the 
enthusiasm pervading all ranks on her account. 
After describing the powerful effect of the book 
in arousing attention to the subject of slavery, 
he gave it as his opinion that the effects pro- 
duced by “Uncle Tom's Cabin” are not mainly 
owing to the interest of the narrative, however 
captivating, or its exposures of the slave system, 
however withering. 


“ This book contains more and better even than 
these ; it contains what will never be lost sight of 
—the genuine application to the several branches 
of the subject of the sacred Word of God. By no 
part of this wonderfal work has my own mind been 
so permanently impressed as by the thorough legit- 
imacy of the application of Scripture—no wresting, 
no mere verbal adaptation, but in every instance 
the passage cited is made to illustrate something 
in tho narrative, or in the development of charac- 
ter, in strictest accordance with the desigu of the 
passage in its original sacred context. 

“We welcome Mrs. Stowe, then, as an honor 
fellow-laborer in cur highest and best of causes; 
and I am much mistaken if this tone of weleome be 
not by far the most congenial to her own feelings. 
We unaffectedly sympathize with much which she 
must feel, and, as a lady, more peculiarly fee), in 
passing through that ordeal of gratulation which is 
sure to attend her steps in every part of our coun- 
try ; and Lam persuaded that we cannot manifest 
our gratitude for her past services in any way more 
accey table to herself than by earnest prayer on her 
bebalf, that she may be kept in the simplicity of 
Ciirist, enjoying in her daily experience the tender 
cocsolations of the Divine Spirit; and, in the midst 
of the most flattering commendations, saying and 
feeling in the instincts of a renewed heart—‘ Not 
unto me, O Lord, not unto me, but unto thy name 
be the praise, fumgghy mercy and for thy truth’s 
sake,’ ” 

After breakfast, Dr. Stowe responded at con- 
siderable length, explaining the state of things 
in this country. He said— 


“When that book was written, we had no hope 
except in God. We had no expectation of reward, 
save ia the prayers of the poor. The surprising 
enthasiasm which has been excited by that book 
all over Christendom, is an indication that God has 
a work to be done in the cause of emancipation. 
The present aspect of things in the U: ited States 
is discoursging. Every change in society, every 
financial revolution, every political and ecagggiasti- 
cal movement, seems to pass-and Jeave the African 
race without help. Our only resource is prayer— 
our only trust inGod. God surely cannot will that 
the unhappy condition of this portion of his chii- 
dren should continue forever ; and God, we know, 
does what he wills. 
a movement in the Southern mind.” 

After enumerating some of these indications, 
he said— 

“Nothing on the present occasion has been so 
grateful to our feelings as the reference made by 
Dr. M’Neile to the Christian character of the book. 
Incredible as it may seem to those who are with- 
out prejudice, it is nevertheless a fact that this 
book was condemned by the leading religions news- 
papers in the United States as anti-Christian, and its 
author associated with infidels and disorganizers. 
And had it not been for the decidéd expression of 
the mind of English Christians and of Christendom 
itself on this point, there is reason to fear that 
the pro-slavery power of the United States would 
have succeeded in putting the book under foot. 
Therefore it is peculiarly gratifying that so‘full an 
indorsement has been given the work, in this re- 
spect, by eminent Christians of the highest char- 
acter in Europe; for, however some in the United 
States may affect to despise what is said by the 
wise and good of this kingdom and the Christian 
world, they do feel it, and feel it intensely.” 

He closed by saying to British philanthro- 
pists— 

“Tn laboring for the overthrow of American 
slavery, you are pursuing a course of Christian 
duty as legitimate as in laboring to suppress the 
Snuttees of India, the cannibalism of the Feejee 
Islands, and other barbarities of heathenism, of 
which human slavery is but a relic. These evils 
can be finally removed by the benign intiaence of 
the luve OF Christ, and uo Other power is compe- 
tent to the work.” 

The children belonging to Mr. Cropper's 
charity echools were assembled and marched to 
the lawn in front of his house, to greet Mrs. 
Stowe, where they sang several pieces, among 
them the hymn—- 

I thank the goodness and the grace 
Which on my birth have smiled, 
And made me in these Christian days 
A happy English child. 
I was not born a little slave, 
-To labor in the sun, 
And wish I were but in my grave, 
And all my labor done. ’ 

On Wednesday morning, a party met at the 
Charitable Mnstitution-house, where Mr. Adam 
Hodgson presided, and after a brief and appro- 
priate address to Mrs. Stowe, preecnted her with 
a purse of one hundred and thirty sovereigns, 
which had been collected principally in pence 
by a- committee of ladies, most of whom were 
present. Dr. Stowe replied on bebalf of Mra. 
Stowe. In the afternoon they left Liverpool for 
Glasgow, where they were to attend a public 
anti-slavery soiree on Friday. 

At the Glasgow soiree, two thousand people 
attended with great enthusiasm. The venerable 
Dr. Wardlaw moved the resolution of welcome to 
Mrs. Stowe and Professor Stowe, “ who holds 
the eame principles and breathes the eame spirit 
of freedom with his accomplished partner.’ Dr. 
Robson seconded the resolution. 

“ Professor Stowe returned thanks, stating that 
Mrs. Stowe’s health was still feeble; that his own 
engagements would not permit a long stay in Bri- 
tain, and that he would be sgain in America by the 
Ist of Jane. The Rev. gentleman concladed a lovg 
statement respecting cotton and slavery by ex- 
pressing his conviction that ‘there is soundness in 
the American mind, which, in due course, will be 
unmistakably developed.’ A bymn was then sung, 
after which, the 7%imes report says, ‘the autho ess 
of Uncle Tom rose, asd bowing her acknowledg- 
ments to the audience, was conducted from the 
hall emid the most enthusiastic demonstrations of 
respect, the company standing and the ladies way- 
ing-their handkerchiefs.’ ” 

Next evening Mrs. Stowe attended a soiree of 
the Glasgow working classes. From Glasgow 
she proceeded to Edinburgh, and thence would 
journey towards London. 


EXHIBIT OF AMHERST COLLEGE. 


We have been permitted by the Secretary of 
the Western College Society to copy the follow- 
ing extract of a letter addressed to him by Prof. 
Tyler of Amherst College, showing some of the 
cheering results of the history of that favored 
institution, showing that out of a list of 200 
names of students who were hopefully converted 
to God while members of the college, 100 have 
already entered the ministry, and many more of 
them are preparing for that work. F 

According to the last triennial catalogue the 








There are some intimations of 


who were converted here, but did not finish the 
college course, and therefore do not appear on 
thetriennial. There have been nine powerful re- 
vivals of religion, viv ie at intervals of one to 
four years during théWwhole existence of the col- 
lege (viz. in 1823, °27, °28, °31, °35, °38, *42, °46, 
50) and numbering from 25 to 30 converts each. 
Moreover scarcely a year has passed without 
more or less conversions where there has been 
no revival. The aggregate of convereions dur- 
ing the 30 years from the establishment of the 
college to the issue of the last triennial cannot 
therefore be less than 250; probably 300 is 
nearer tho truth. 

Of the 200 names marked on the triennial 100 
are ministers, and many more are preparing for 
the ministry. Of all the ministers graduated at 
the Institution one-fourth were hopofully con- 
verted in college. Among these you will find 
such names. for instance, as Theophilus Pack- 
ard, Jr., of Shelburne, Mass., A. W. McClure of 
Jersey City, Dr. E. P. Humphrey of Louisville, 
Ky., Dr. J. B. Spotswood of Newcastle, Del , 
Jonathan Brace uf Milford, Conn., Thacher 
Thayer of Newport, R. [., Amos Bullard, late of 
Barre, Mass, Thomas P. Field of Troy, N.Y., 
John Hamphrey of Binghamton, N.Y, D. W. 
Poor of Newark, N. J., Charles Lord of Madi- 
son, Wis, D. T. Fisk of Newburyport, Mags., 
Z. M. Humphrey of Racine, Wis., E. D. Neill 
of St. Paul, Minnesota, &e. 

This list of converts includes thirteen forcign 
missionaries, such as David O. Allen of the 
Mahratta Mission, Story Hubard, late of the 
Syrian Mission, Henry Lyman, the Borneo mar- 
tyr. Ebenezer Durgess of the Mahratta Mission, 
Josiah Tyler of South Africa, Henry Lobdell, 
M. D., of Mosul, and Charles Hartwell of the 
Mission to China—and home missionaries | 
know not how many more. i 

The list includes 28 who are, or have been 
officers of colleges and theological seminaries, 
besides several other teachers scarcely less dis- 
tinguished, ¢. g. Prof. E. S. Snell of Amherst, 
Prof. B. b. Edwards late of Andover, H. B. 
Hackett of Newton, 8S. M Hopkins of Auburn, 
D. T. Smith of Bangor. W. A. Peabody late of 
Amherst, W. H. Tyler, Young Ladies’ Institute, 
Pitteficld. Four of the present officers of the 
college joined the college church by profession 
Three out of the four Trustees who are Alumni 
of this college (the earlier Trustees were not 
graduates of this institution) were hopefally 
converted*in college. 

It is @® interesting thought to me, and can 
hardly fail to interest others, that of those who 
have died since they graduated—died many of 
them in the bud. and all in the prime of lite— 
the remarkably large proportion of 2, were con- 
verted in college! It would seem as if God in 
his infinite grace had discriminated in favor of 
those who were to die early.—Among ‘hese, be- 
sides the sacred names already enumerated, there 
were two or three young men of remarkable 
genius and promise—such as William Bradford 
Homer, James H. Bancroft and David Reeve 
Arnell (author of Fruit of Western Life). 

I submit the above outline to your disposal, 
hoping it may subserve the cause of learning 
consecrated to religion. | Yours very truly, 

W. 8S. Tyzer. 
<cieniainammenics 
A MISNOMER. 





The Protestant world, in consenting to call 
the special busybodies of Popery Jesuits, un- 
wisely, and perhap3 unwittingly, eurrender a 
most sacred name to the vilest associations. Is 
it not a shame that the name of Jesus, at which 
it is said “every knee shall bow,” should be 
bandied about even by those who love him as 
the nicknanie of the worst society in the most 
corrupt Church in Christendom? Is there not 
latent blasphemy in the habit of thought and 
speech, which allows all that is most odious in 
religious chicanery to be summed up and intensi- 
fied in the epithet, Jesuztica/—as though Jesus 
was tho Prince of Priesteraf ! 

There is no propriety or necessity of perpetu- 
ating this misnomer. The men who are com- 
monly called Jesuits are really the disciples of 
Ignatius Loyola, and have no right whatever to 
the name of Jesus. Their proper title is that of 
Loyolites, and the Protestant world, if it chooses 
to agree on the matter, can make them wear 
that title, and rescue the Name “ that is above 
every name” from the infamy into whicl!’ they 
have sunk it. 7 

It should be as much an honor to be called a 
Jesuit, as to be called a Christian. The apostles 
and primitive Church were the genuine “ Soci- 
ety of Jesus.” and the Loyolites are in fact anti- 
Jesuits. Let us correct this scandalous abuse of 
words” ® N. 


EASTERN DELEGATES TO WESTERN MEBTINGS. 


o 

May it not be hoped that there will be greater 
pains taken to send delegates to the annual state 
Associations of the Western States? The an- 
nual meeting in this state occurs May 19th, at 
Quincy. .The time of year is extremely favora- 
ble for a journey west, and the point chosen lies 
on the route of travel a person would take if 
seeking only his own pleasure. These induce- 
ments, however, are hardly worth comparison 
with what is afforded by the good which may be 
‘done. The mere presence of representatives from 
churches long loved and revered, is most cheer- 
ing to the hearts of all our ministers and 
church-members, and their words of kind regard 
and Christian affection are as cold water to a 
thirsty soul. I have seen tears shed as a vener- 
able Father from New England uttered the gush- 
ings of his hdart before the gathered representa- 
tives of our young and struggling churches. 

De.ta. 








For the Independent. 
Messrs. Evitors:—Permit me through your 
paper, to request of your correspondent “G.” a 
brief and pepular exegesis of Mark 7:3 and 4, in 
the columns of The Independent. Some of your 
readers might be profited—they would at least 
be pleased—with such an exposition, from such a 

source. Youre, &c., A Quonpam Pupit. 


MRS. STOWE IN GLASGOW. 


Grascow, April 19, 1853. 

Messrs. Eprrors :—The world-renowned au- 
thoress of “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin” has arrived in 
England amidst the acclamations of the nation. 
Her feet have pressed the coil of the fatherland, 
and she has breathed the air of the mother coun- 
try. The welcome has been universal from the 
palace to the cottage. Of her reception at Liver- 
pool you have heard. On her way to this city 
the lines of the Glasgow and Liverpool railway 
stations were crowded with those anxious to get 
a glimpse of the distinguished traveler. Since 
her arrival here she has been the guest of W. P. 
Paton, Eeq., and the papers have chronicled her 
_movements with amusing fidelity, quite in the 
'style of royal progressions. For example: “ At 
| half past two o'clock the Hon. the Lord Provost 
and lady called for Mrs. Stowe, and shortly 
_ afterwards, accompanied by Dr. Stowe, she drove 
.in his Lordship’s carriaga to the Cathedral, pro- 
‘ceeding along Sanchie hall-street, down Bacha- 
nan-street, &c. The crypt of the Cathedral was 
‘especially admired by Mra. Stowe, and it was 
‘with difficulty ehe could be got to retire from its 
/precinctsa. After examining attentively the mo- 
‘nument erected to the memory of the martyrs of 
1644, Mrs. Stowe walked along to the Necropc- 











whole number who have entered the ministry is lis, on the rising ground of which a fine view was 


understood and appreciated here, as a like repre- | TY 


435. Of these some three-fourths were converted 
before entering college, and the other fourth du- 
ring the college course. Of the whole number of 
alumni, 963—between one-fourth and one-fifth 
—were sujects of the wonderful revivals with 
which that Institution has been favored, al- 
though many of these did not enter the minis- 


We hope other colleges will follow this éxam- 
ple of Amherst in the investigation of their own 
religious history. This information is especially 
timely, as a Premium of $150 has been offered by 
the College Society for the best Essay on the sub- 
ject of Prayer for Colleges. 
Amuerst Co.iece, 
April 12, 1853. 

Rev. anp Dear Six :—I send you herewith a 
triennial catalogue of Amherst College, with a 
mark (+) set against the names of those alumni 
whom we are able to identify as having been 
hopefully converted in college, or’ s0 revived 
(not to ray re-converted) as to have joined the 
college church by profession. 

The names thus marked are a little over 200, 
or between one-fourth and one-fifth of all the 
alumni of the college. This by no means in- 
cludes all who have converted here. There 
are.doubtless some among the alumni who 
should be marked, but whom | have been un- 





able to identify; and there haye been many 


had of the Cathedral. Many had been attracted to 
‘the spot, and on retiring Mre. Stowe was grected 
with marked respect by all clasees, which she 
graciously acknowledged as sho passed along.” 
&e. &e. It is said that many thousands will 
‘visit the Cathedral fer the sake of seeing the 
‘autograph of Mrs. Stowe, as she entered her 
‘name in the visifors’ book. Various are the 
opinions expressed as to the personal appearance 
‘of Mrs. Stowe, bat all agrte in admiring her 
lively intelligent face, and her charming natu- 
ralness of manner. The portraits that have 
been offered for sale purporting to be likenesses, 
are caricatures, and consequently everybody is 
most agreeably surprised. She does not seem to 
be in the least elated by her remarkable position, 
but receives these almost un ented atten- 
tions, as a friend said, with ‘a Beecher-like in- 
difference,” yet not ingratitude, for her pleasing 
smiles and gracious bows on the evening of the 
eoiree held in honor of her at thie City Hall, in- 
| dicated that she felt the kindness to her, and to 
‘the cause which ehe has at heart. To attempt 
to give any detailed acoount of the various de- 
putations that have waited on Mrs. Stowe, or of 
the addresses that have been presented to her, 
or the invitations both of a public and private 
nature that she has received, would be impossi- 





ble; indeed it would more than fill your paper. 
The soiree was a brilliant one. Only think of 
2050 ladies and: gentlemen at a tea-party for 
Mrs. Stowe. The idea seemed very novel and 
pleasing to the guests from America. When 


on the arm of Mr. McDowel, chairman of the 
meeting, and President of “the Glasgow New 
Society for the Abolition of Slavery,” the cheer- 


delight unbounded. 


meal. 


her husband and brother. 


inconsistency and its wickedness. He 


wonderful book—* Uncle Tom's Cabin”:— 


mense rounds of applause. 


head, and laid him low. 


him in a vital part, and already we think we can sce 
him staggering to his fall, aud what a shout of joy 
shall civilized humanity raise when the cry is heard 
coming over the wide Atlantic—Slavery is failen, 
is fallen, and shall rise no more for ever! And 
the smooth stone that inflicted that stroke was 
throwneby the hand of a woman! A thousand 
blessings rest on the noble woman that threw it. 
(Immense applause.) Lam sure you will permit 


name of this great commercial city, to bid Mrs. 
Stowe a most hearty welcome amongst us. 
newed applause. ) 


us; by an unprecedented ¢ flort ef sanctified genius, 
she had suddenly obtained a European celebrity. 
Not to speak of our own country, where nearly one 


universal favorite in France, Belgium, Prussia, 


the amount of good which this vast circulation may 
achieve? Mrs, Stowe is the danghter of an illus- 


man resumed his seat amid loud cheers.” 


The resolution characterizes the book as 


manity—in all classes of society—that 


try.” : 


having the happines: to introduce their guest 


itable work. 


the stamp of original and varied genius. 


its intermediate phases, 


tinct race than the negro. 


devotion must, if he calls himself a Christian 
his humanity. (Cheering. ) 
has happily been all of one kind. 


miration. 


very. Among the nad allis rage. 
latter, while there 


fear, who are frightened by this uncompromising 
boldness, and who are driven back rather than 
drawn forward by it—who ‘ halt between two opin- 
ions,’—and are the advocates of medium principles 
and medium measures, By many among ourselves 
the excitement which has thus been stirred is con- 
templated with apprehension, They regard it as 
unfavorable to the cause of emancipation, and 
likely to retard rather than to advance its pro- 
gress. I must confess myself of a somewhat dif- 
ferent mind. That the cause may be obstructed 
by it for a time, may be true. 
well in the long run. 1 
out of it. Stir is better than stagnancy. Irritation 
is better than apathy. Whence does it arise? 
From two sources, The conscience and the honor 
of the country have beth been touched. Con- 
science winces under the touch. The provocation 
shows it to be ill at ease. The wound is painful, 
and it naturally awakens fretfulness and resent 
ment. But by and by the angry excitement will 
subside, and the salutary conviction wi'!l remain 
and operate. The national honor, too, has been 
tonched. Oar friends across the wave boast, and 
with good reason, of the free principles of their 
constitution. They glory in their liberty, But 
they cannot fail to feel the inconsistency of their 
position, and the exposure of it to the world kin- 
dies on the cheek the blush of shame and the red- 
dening fire of displeasure. Now, the blash has a 
right source. It isthe blush of patriotism—it is 
for their country. But there is anger with the 
shame, for few things are more galling than to feel 
that to be true which you are unable to justify, 
and which yet you are not prepared to relinquish. 
(Applause.) On the whole, I cannot but regard 
the agitation which has been produced as an aus 
picious, rather than a discouraging omen. It was 
when the waters of the pool were troubled, that 
their healing virtue was imparted.—We claim Mrs. 
Stowe as ours—not ours only, but still ours. She 
is British and European property as well as Ame- 


literature and the whole world of humanity. 
Cheers.) Should our transatlantic friends repu- 
diate the property, they may transfer their share— 
(laughter and cheers)—most gladly wiil we accept 
the transference. Mrs. Stowe has taken her place 
on the platform at this great gathering, of which 
she is herself the attraction and the nucleus, sup- 
ported and countenanced by a few friends of ber 
own sex Having been made aware that such a 
gratification was generally desired, she was unwil- 
ling to withhold it—even although the granting of 
it costs an effort to her naturally retiring disposi- 
tion. Av octogenarian friend and correspondent 
of mine in Andover—one of the most amiable and 
excellent, as well as mentally endowed of ali the 
excellent of the catth—writes of her to me in the 
following terms: ‘As for Mrs. Stowe, she has no 
need of my commendation, which I would most 
heartily give if wanted. Sho is ‘‘a living epistle, 
known and read of all men.” How happy, that a 
writer of such genius, and so exceedingly popular, 
infuses into her writings so much that is precious 
in morality and religion! She is very diffident and 
retiring, and shrinks back from publicity and dis- 
play. The Lord preserve her life and health, and 
direct her labors, that she may contribute greatly 
to the cause of humanity and the cause of salva- 
tion.’” (Cheers.) 

A fraternal compliment followed to Prof. S. 
and Mr. B. The address, though read closely 
from notes, and heard with difficulty in many 
parts of the hall, was listened to with earnest 
attention, and received with applause. 

The second resolution, moved by Rev. Dr. 


the existence of slavery in America asa stain 





urges that 


crimination and 
parably wiser and 


, it would be 





Mrs. Stowe descended to the platform, leaning 


ing was immense, and tho demonstrations of 
After the blessing was 
asked there was a great deal of chatting and en- 
joyment,. while all were busy with the social 


This concluded, the chairman opened the in- 
tellectual part of the entertainment, by reciting 
the invitation to Mrs. Stowe, given by tho Fe- 
male New Abolition Soviety, in November last, 
through Dr. Wardlaw, with her response and 
acceptance, and her now welcome presence with 
Referring to the na- 
tural feelings of a lady, he eaid that Mra. Stowe 
must be considered as public property. Although 
anknown personally, they all knew her at their 
firesides. He referred to American Slavery, its 
would 
urge upon Americans the duty of freeing the 
slave. Let them read and be governed by that 


“At the mention of ‘Uncle Pom’s Cabin’ the 
immense audience as with one consent rose to their 
feet and greeted the talented autboress with im- 
Mr. Stowe took bis 
amiable lady by the hand who then rose from her 
seat and gracefully bowed her acknowledgment of 
the compliment.] I know that slaveholders aflect 
to despise it, and call it a ‘silly production.’ 
Even so | have no doubt that the Philistines enter- 
tained similar thoughts respecting David when he 
advanced to meet their champion with nothing but 
a sling and a smooth stone out of the brook, and 
yet that little stone struck the giant in the tore- 
(linmense applause) Of 
late years, American slavery had received many a 
stunuing stroke; but vow, a smooth stone had been 
launched at the head of that monster, and had struck 


me, in Your name, as L also venture to do in the 


(Re- 
Though she had never set foot 
on European ground betore, she is no stranger to 


million copies have been sold, ‘Uncle Tom’ is a 


Austria, and even in Kussia, and who can calculate 


trious sire—the wife of one of the most distinguished 
Biblical scholars in America, but she has won by 
her own pen, and for herself, immortal reputation. 
Long may she live to bind up those hearts that 
slavery bas broken, and to dry up those tears that 
oppression has so ofien caused to tlow. The chair- 


The venerable Rey. Dr. Wardlaw moved the 
first resolution, expressive of deep gratitude to a 
kind Providence for the presence of the gifted 
authoress of “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” with her dis- 
tinguished husband, and her talented brother. 


“—a work of humble name, but of high excellence 
and world-wide celebrity ; a work, the felicity of 
whose conception is more than equaled by the ad- 
tmoirable tact ef its execution, and the Christian 
benevolence of its design by its exquisite adapta- 
tion to its accomplishment; distinguished by the 
singular varicty and consistent discrimination of its 
characters—by the purity of its religiots and moral 
winciples—by its racy humor, and its touching 
pathos, and its eflectively powerful appeals to the 
jadgment, the conscience and the heart,—a work, 
indeed, of whose sterling worth the surest test is to 
be found in the fact of its having so universally 
touched and stirred the bosom of our eqnmon hu- 
8s bumble 
name has become ‘a household word,’ from the 
palace to the cottage, and of the extent of its circu- 
lation having been unprecedented in the history of 
the literature of this or of any other age and coun- 


Dr. Wardlaw said he felt himeclf honored in 


His judgment and his heart responded to every- 
thing said in the resolation respecting her inim- 


“Asa work of art, it bggrs upon it throughout 
And yet 
throughout it equally bears the impress of nature— 
of human nature—in its worst and its best, and all 
The man who has read 
that little volume, without laughing and crying 
alternately—without the meltings of pity, the 
thrillings of horror, and the kindlings of indigna- 
tion—would supply a far better argument for a dis. 
(Laughter and cheers.) 
He must have a humanity peculiarly his own. And 
he who can read it without the breathings of 


have a Christianity as unique and questionable as 
Never did work pro- 
duce such a sensation, Amongst us that sensation 
It has been the 
stirring of universal sympathy and unbounded ad- 
Not so in the country of its own and its 
gifted authoress’s birth. There, the ferment bas 
been among the friends as well as the foes of sla- 
Among the 
‘e some—we trust not a few— 
who take the same high and noble position with 
the talented authoress, there are too many, we 


earnest to the rectification of its own wrongs, the 
cure of its own moral and physical maladies, ang 
the removal of its own sources of danger—the two 
freest and most higbly favored countries of the 
world thus emulating and animating each other in 
& conscientious confurmity to the grand divine rule 
of social rectitude— Whatsoever ye would that 
men should do to you, do ye even so to them,” 


Mr. Arnott said— 


“Our resolution laments the existence of Slavery 
in America for the sake of the Americans them. 
selves. : Tee sinners, in the long run, are the great. 
est sufferers; for God is just, and He reigns. God's 
laws bave two sides; every real thine has two 
Everything but shadows and shams can bear to be 
seen on both sides. For example, the law so 
sweetly expressed in the words of Jesus—words 
caught up by Luke after the time— It is more 
blessed to give than to receive.’ This law is a 
substantial thing. Tuyn the other side of it anq 
read, ‘It is more cursed to rob than to be robbed’ 
I would rather be Uncle Tom than Legree, (Ap- 
plause.) But American slavebolders are not a) 
like Legree. No, and if they were, they wou!d not 
have served the devil's purpese so well. The cle. 
vations on the South American continent aro not 
all Chimborazos; but. the whole length and 
breadth of it is elevated by the same force, and jy 
the same direction. Society at large in the States 
is affected and moved—itself cannot judge how 
far—by the same agency that throws up here and 
there heaven-daring peaks of monstrous cruelty, 
We speak not egainst the Americans, but for them, 
Three miliion blacks are like three million graizs 
of gunpowder; scatter them in freedom, and they 
are harmless; collect, confine, cover, bind them 
fast, and they keep you shivering for your life night 
and day; for when the first spark falls they will 
burst rocks or nations asunder. The law of love 
would forbid me to speak unkindly of the United 
States peoplo, even if 1 were juclined ; but my in. 
clination leans strongly the other way. I bave an 
enthusiastic admiration of Ametica. I have stood 
on ber soil, and eaten her salt. 1 have trod on her 
busy thoroughfares, and surveyed her fertile plains, 
I have listened in ber halls of justice, and lookid 
from the dome of her capitol. 1 admire ani jove 
Awerica. When 1 lock on the land and its people, 
its institutions and its prospects, I hope great 
things for our race; but when I tee the slave, I 
fear the anger of God will wither all the leaves of 
her spring. In the present aspect of the world | 
want to draw close the bonds of alliance with 
America, 1 want to get the accursed thing cast 
out, that nothing may impede our unicn. A great 
destiny seems to be openicg before America and 
Britain, if they are allied, Protestant and free! 
John and Jonathan against the world, if slavery 
were out of the way!” (Applause.) 


After remarking at some length on the pro- 
vidential arrangements which had prepered the 


way for the success of the book, the speaker 
said— 

“ The slaveholders, it appears, complained of the 
Cabin, and now they have got the Key. They 
could not endure that their cherished institute 
should be touched by the soft fulds of fiction, and 
now they have got it rasped and riven by the hard 
edge of facts. They cried out when they weio 
scourged with whips, and now they must feel the 
scorpions. The providential use and place of the 
embellishments of genius in this case is most in- 
teresting. Only the hard fact can wound for con- 
viction, but the soft adornment is of use to make it 
go. Suppose some zealous prosaic friend of the 
slave had gone in on Mrs, Stowe while she was 
busy on Uncle Tom, and asked her what she was 
about; on learning that she was composing a novel, 
he would have sneered—Writing a novel! why | 
am dealing only with terrible facts, Yes he was, 
but he never succeeded in getting one of his facts 
driven home in the proper quarter. On the eve of 
the battle, and in sight of the foe, one of the com- 
batants is seen kneeling on the ground, busily 
working with feathers and strings. Feathers, says 
a brother warrior, with a bunch of naked sticks, 
pointed with steel—feathers will not kill the foe! | 
shall give him cold steel; and he proceeds to shoot, 
and shoot in the direction of the enemy; his ar- 
rows all fall short, and stick uscless in the ground ; 
his neighbor, afler titting the feathers on, shoots, 
aud the arrows reach the mark and do execution. 
‘Uncle Tom’ has feathered the arrow—the hard 
steel of the ‘Key’ will be sent home. The ac- 
cursed system will get its death wound. The slaves 
will be saved from their masters, and the masters 
will be saved from themselves,” 

The third resolation, referring to the duty of 
Christian churches in America [not the “ Amo. 
rican Church,’ a non-entity that gets so many 
kicks], was moved by Rev. Mr. Edmond of the 
United Presbyterian Church. It urges upon 
them 





“—the clearing of their country’s honor from s 
world’s reflection, as well as of the Christian cause 
from reproach, and of the pregress of the Gospel 
from hindiance were they but to take decided 
grounds—to pronounce slave- holding, or § property 


in man,’ an offense against God, and, instead of 
pusillanimously aud unworthily commiving at it, to 
direct their discipline accordingly, with impartial 


tidelity egainst it—thus, in the spirit of the gospel 
of divine love and mercy, testifying to the world 
against unchristian and inhuman wrongs, and mak- 
ing their consistent and determined example tel! 
on their removal.” 


In closing his speech, Mr. 1°. suid :— 


“ The key is in the lock of the captive’s dungeon, 
and the slave's cabin shall be free as the cottaye 
homes of England. The system topples, and has 
been smitten—to apply the words of the eloquent 
Hall—with a stroke that has sounded through the 
universe. And, singularly enough it seems to me, 
and illustrative of the principle of adaptation so 
familiar in the wise ways of God, that a woman's 
hand hath dealt the fatal blow. For next to tho 
insult and wrong done by slavery to Jesus ani bis 
cause, its outrage on woman’s tenderest and most 
loved affections has been the foulest and the 
worst,” 


[Our obliging correspondent sent us full re- 
ports of most of the speeches; but our limits 
compel us to omit the greater part, and to defer 
till our next, the eloquent, pious, and patriotic 
responses of Dr. Stowe and Mr. Charles Beecher | 

While all the speakers denounced the sysiem 


of slavery, and wondered at and pitied thoze who 
upheld it, yet no vituperative or unkind language 
was made te of toward America. 
slaveholder was considered as much a misfortune 
asa fault. | was eurprieed that an interesting 
fact that Prof. Stowe related of a husband and 
wife, who freed their slaves, impoverished them- 
selvex, and came to Ohio to live, the latter twil- 
ing with her hands for their stpport, was not 


To be a 


But it will work 
Good will ultimately come 


rican. She is the properiy of the whole world of 


King, and seconded by Rev. Mr. Arnott, deploreg, 
upon the escutcheon otherwise so nobly free, and 


“instead of the two countries wasting words in 
recrimination, incom- 
better for each to set itself in 


more enthusiastically received. It showed that 
the nature and extent of the eacrifice could not 
be appreciated here. 

Mrs. Stowe was present at a second tea-party 
given in honor of her by the working classes, 
which was in a meature made up of those who 
could not procure tickcte*fur the evening previous. 
Excellent addresees were made by two or three 
of the working mcn, and also by Mr. Beecher and 
Dr. Stowe. The latter showed that by a here- 
ditary right he belonged to their order ot no- 
bility, and traced his ancestors in an ingenious 
manner, through Edward the Seventh back to 
Adam. Only tho upper strata of the working 
classes were present. 
fications are not visible excepting in their wynds 
and closes, or in the neighborhood of whicky 
shopa, spending the miserable pittance that they 
have either earned or begged, for what they say 
is “ baith claes, meat and drink to them” Not 
a few stand in awe lest Mrs. Stowe should “ veo 
with her eyes,” as well as hear with her ears. 
One said, whose heart PWKds for the clave, and 
for suffering humanity everywhere, “ Cannot, 
will not Mrs. Stowe do something fur the he)p- 
less sunken masses around us!” Mrs. Stowe is 
fulfilling her mission, and it is neither to be 
hoped or asked that she will enter upon another ; 
but she has too much discernment not to see the 
evils in society here, aud the deep degradation 
of the lower clasees, and if her brilliant talents 
could be brought to bear upon the subject, the 
blessing of many would doubly rest upon her. 
Truc eho is unfavorably situated for getting even 
a glance into low life. She is the gag of the 
wealthy and the great. Staffurd House is offered 
for her reception. She is borne on, from one 
tide of attentions to another, and each seem to 
vie in their kind offices. . 

I thought as she rolled through the High-street 
in company with the Lord Provost in his luxu- 
rious eqaipage, what could she know of the squa- 
lid povery and heart-rending distress at her very 
feet! Of those concerning whom, Kev. Dr. 
Guthrie of Edinburgh says: “1 cannot look on 
these bleeding and haked exhibitions of wretch- 
edness and misery, with hi.oger in their looks, 
sadness in their countenances, and beggary 
hanging upon their backs, and shut my eyes at it. 
I am like the priest, though not for the priest's 
reasons; I sometimes pass by on the other side. 
It is perfect agony to me to see the sufferings 
which many of these unhappy children are leit 
toendure.”  “ Talk of ‘Uncie Tom's Cabia’—and 
‘no man admires it more than | do—there are 
more harrowing facts, ‘and circumstances, 
stories in this book which I hold in my hand (# 
book containing the evidence given before the 
Committee of the House ot Commons on Juvenile 
Delinquency), than in any book I ever read of 





Indeed the lowest clavei- , 
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fiction or of fact.’ The Duke of Argyl 
said in an address delivered in Lond 
the state of a great portion of our p 
was more deplorable than the heath 
Africa,” and “he had no hesitation i 
that the streets of our cities demanded 
the missionary spirit than might de 
under the palms of Qa.” Contir 
brought in such proximity now, that a 
the ocean washes either shore, I we 
hope that the wave that has so gent! 
upon the American shore, carrying, 
drous ebbs and flows, the hearts and 8) 
of half the world, and seems destine 
burst the fetters of the slave, may rece 
sea-girt islo, bearing with it, in some 
being and now hopes, for the poor 
and sunken debased masees of this “ 

ee EE -- — 

OUR HOME COLUMN. 
« AN ORDINATION, 

On Sabbath evening last an interestit 
took place at the Church of the Pilgrin 
‘lyn. It was tho ordination of two indi 
the work of the evangelist. Ono of t 
Samuel Baylis, has lately been employe 
the charge of a mission chapel situated 
lyn near the South Ferry, which has bee 
mainly under the auspices and with tl 
persons connected with the Church of the 
The other person, Mr. Sidney H. Marsh 
Oregon shortly, for the purpose of for 
educational establishment tor that rapid) 
part of our country. 

A council convened by letters missive 
Pilgrim Church baving, on Saturday, 
the candidates for ordination and found t 
ified for their proposed work, proceeded 
lowing evening to ordain them as evang 
large audience was in attendance, and pa 
in the services with much apparent inte! 
introductory services were conducted b 
gleston. The sermon was preached 
Smith of Union Seminary, his theme bein 
as the Reconciler.” The ordaining py 
offered by Mr. Backus. The charge wa: 
Mr. Atkinson, and the right-hand of fell 
Mr. Storrs. 

We cannot let the occasion pass with 
attention moro particularly to the fleld 
Mr. Baylis is engaged, and to what has | 
there by the Pilgrim Church. We aro | 
there is an example here offered for 
The region to which Mr. Baylis’ efforts 
lies along the harbor, and mainly bet 
South and Hamilton ferries, a region, | 
hardly yields in its destitution of all th 
to the Five Points, or the worst parts of 
enth Ward on this side of the river. Th 
region or along its borders thousands of 
ness men of necessity pass on their way 
dwellings upon the high and cleanly 
Brooklyn to their places of business he 
lately, however, little has been done t 
corruptions that taint the very atmosph 
abandoned portion of our neighboring 
are glad, therefore, to say that through 1 
mentality mainly of those connected 
Church of the Pilgrims a neat and co 
chapel has been crected, where every t 
held a Sunday-school, supplied with tea 
the various evangelical churches arow 
often as twico on every Lord's day the 
preached to those who will come ther 
Mr. Baylis has been engaged as the miss 
pastor of this field and tlock, and thon; 
hardly had time to take the inventory ¢ 
gregation, the good results of his faithful 
manifest. 

Now this, we apprehend, is the sort of 
the sort of work needed largely in the 
of our city and along the shores of om 
both sides, This is better than avy ‘ stre 
ing,’ for it carries with it the elements 
nence and abiding eficacy. The chapel 
tasteful and commodious, is a focal poin 
tion and influence. It associates place 
preached Gospel as no open air or tent 
can, It radiates a thousand silent and 
ences, too, throughout the week as wel 
Sabbath, It is itself a constant preac 
truth. Hither the missionary directs t 
he meets from day to day. Ile tells 
their religious shrine and home if they 
so. Here are gathered the ebildren, t 
gious instruction imparted by the most 
telligent and pious of our best char 
how can it be otherwise than that bles 
will be manifest? We dwell upon tl 
therefore, in the hope that it may bo of 
causing similar religious centers to be) 
in our lower wards and slong our ri 
Wo hope that if our wealthy congrege 
go up town and must eell their present: 
fices as the means of erecting new one 
at least appropriate enough of the | 
leave a chapel behind them. We have 
ises of this from those who havo alread 
northward, but we look in vain as yet fo 
fillment. 














THE QUESTION OF CHURCH REMOVALS 

We cut the following trom one of ov 
pers some weeks ago. As our readers 
brings up the same inquiries and involv 
principles to which we referred a fort 
when speaking of the contemplated ren 
Old Brick Church. 


. New Yors, March. 
Porsuant to’call, a meeting of per 
worshiping in Zion Church, Mott-stre 
city, was held this evening. The obj 
meeting was stated to be the following :- 
To respectfully propound through tt 
of the public prints, in conjunction w 
n of operations, the fullowing interro, 

1, Is it true that said church waser ¢ 
sole and express purpose of being a 
Episcopal Church? And if so, was it- 
private as well as by public subscriptior 

2. Did Mrs. Walsh leave to said Zion 
sum of ten thousand dollars, for the pur; 
moving all mortgages and other incambr 
the building in question? And if #0, ¢ 
ney be otherwise appropriated % 

3. Notwithstanding this bequest, is t 
debt on said church? And if so, by w 
ence was the church sold to the Roman 

4, How much money has been paid by 
bers, who for twenty or thirty years 
shiped in said building, for depositing th 
the number of say two hundred, at twen 
lara each, beneath it? 

6 If said building was erected by p 
public donation, or either of them, can 
alienated from its original purpose ? 

6. Would it be expedient to permit | 
ing to be disposed of, and let the cor 
and @ Sabbath-school of upwards of sixt 
be scattered | 

We know nothing of the particular 
Zion Church. What the necessity wal 
duced its dale to the Roman Catholics 
norant of. So far as the Romanists are 
or the cause of religion, we have no spe 
to express, because they have come into 
of @ building once occupied by those | 
purer faith than theirs. We are not o 
ber who consider papists worse than inf 
those who look upon the erection of a} 
the purposes of Romish worship as the 
an unmitigated curse. We think it bett 
increasing Catholic population should | 
of worship according to their own faith 
they should be left to an utter lack ¢ 
services. Tho Romish religion, bad | 
better than none, and we would soone 
selves undér the ministry of Joun Hr 
that of A. J. Davis. 

Bat these minor matters aside, the #1 
Church brings up afresh the question of 
movals and the question of church pr 
the community in the vicinity of.Zion C 
suffered no material injary by its passi 
hands of the Romanists we have not! 
If the latter have made a good bargain 
chase, that isallwell enough. But if 7 
was built for the religions benefit of a ¢ 
ral neighborhood, and the alienation of | 
has had the effect of depriving hund 
benefit of Protestant worship, then we 4 
raise the question, by what right or ar 
this been done? And so in the case 
street Church, and Dr. Mason's, and D 


fact which does not seem to have be« 
which nevertheless we desire to have 





